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About  the  Maritime 
History  Council 


The  North  Carolina  Maritime  History 
Council  came  together  in  1988  when  a  group  of 
individuals  professionally  involved  in  maritime 
history  programs  began  meeting  informally  to  share 
information  and  to  discuss  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

Aware  that  the  sheer  size  of  the  state’s  coastal  area, 
increasingly  rapid  development,  and  the  variety  of 
coastal  waters  have  tended  to  fragment  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  state’s  maritime  history,  the  group  began  to 
explore  ways  to  pool  the  resources  of  disparate  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

The  North  Carolina  Maritime  History  Council  was 
incorporated  in  1990  with  the  mission  to  identify  and 
encourage  historical  and  educational  projects  that  have 
as  their  purpose  the  enhancement  and  preservation  of  the 
state’s  maritime  history  and  culture,  and  that  create 
public  awareness  of  that  heritage. 

The  council  views  this  heritage  in  broad  perspective, 
noting  that  its  influence  extends  to  the  heads  of  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  rivers. 

Among  its  accomplishments  is  the  purchase  of  the 
Edwin  Champney  drawings,  a  collection  of  fifty-nine 
sketches  of  coastal  scenes  from  the  Civil  War  period  that 
were  obtained  by  the  council  in  1990  using  funds 
donated  by  the  Frank  Stick  Trust  and  other  nonprofit 
groups.  They  are  now  part  of  the  permanent  collections 
of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History 
and  are  administered  by  the  Outer  Banks  History  Center. 
The  drawings  are  available  for  exhibit  to  accredited 
museums  throughout  the  state. 

Council  membership  is  limited  to  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  directly  involved  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  the  state’s  maritime  culture  and  to  selected 
individuals  recognized  for  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  field. 


Rodney  D.  Barfield 
Chair 
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Moses  Grandy: 

A  Slave  Waterman ’s  Life 


In  1808  a  slave  river  pilot  named  Hews 
confronted  his  wife’s  master,  Phillip  McGuire, 
in  Edenton,  North  Carolina.  Hews  could  no 
longer  bear  McGuire’s  claims  on  Dinah.  The 
boatman  threatened  to  steal  her  away.  If  he  got 
the  chance,  the  slave  pilot  declared,  he  would 
“keep  his  wife  out  eternally.” 

Few  bondsmen  had  a  realistic  chance  of  making 
good  on  such  a  threat.  But  Hews  belonged  to  an  elite 
fraternity  of  black  watermen  both  irreplaceable  to  the 
plantation  economy,  and  subversive  of  the  racial  bondage 
that  fueled  it.  He  proved  true  to  his  word.  That  April 
Hews  and  Dinah  vanished  from  Edenton.  Together  they 
had  seized  at  least  a  moment  of  freedom  on  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.1 

Historians  have  to  tease  out  the  patterns  of  slave 
watermen’s  lives  from  the  barest  threads  in  the  documen¬ 
tary  record.  Slaves  could  not  legally  read  or  write,  and 
the  papers  left  by  their  masters  rarely  afford  historians 
more  than  a  brief  glimpse  at  slave  life.  The  incident  with 
Hews  and  Dinah,  for  instance,  comes  from  a  single  notice 
in  an  Edenton  newspaper.  As  a  result,  even  though 
African  Americans  figured  prominently  in  every  aspect 
of  maritime  life,  scholars  know  relatively  little  about 
those  enslaved  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  sailors  who  plied 
North  Carolina  waters.2 

There  is  one  important  exception,  a  slave  waterman 
who  may  well  have  known  the  pilot  Hews.  From  the  1790s 
to  the  1830s,  bondsman  Moses  Grandy  worked  on  boats 
and  ships  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  vicinity.  Few  maritime 
trades  eluded  his  hand.  He  was  in  succession  a  river  ferry¬ 
man,  canal  boatman,  schooner  deckhand,  and  lighter 
captain.  After  purchasing  his  freedom,  Grandy  served  on 
coasters,  packets,  and  merchant  ships.  Unlike  other  slave 
watermen,  though,  his  deeds  did  not  go  unrecorded.  In 
1843  the  free  Grandy  collaborated  with  George  Thompson, 
an  English  abolitionist,  to  publish  his  autobiography.3 

The  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Moses  Grandy,  Who  was  a 
Slave  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  known 
account  of  maritime  life  in  North  Carolina  written  by  a 
former  slave.4  It  is  one  of  the  few  chronicles  of  a  slave 

I  Guiding  a  flat  boat  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

Illustration  by  Porte  Crayon  from  Harper’s  Weekly. 


by  David  S.  Cecelski 
Institute  for  Southern  Studies,  Durham 

waterman’s  life  anywhere  in  the  American  South.  Yet  even 
to  many  scholars  this  extraordinary,  forty-five-page 
pamphlet  remains  unknown.  This  essay  should  help  to 
rectify  that  neglect.  By  tracing  Grandy’s  career,  it  will  for 
the  first  time  place  his  Narrative  in  historical  context,  and 
highlight  the  variety  and  character  of  maritime  occupations 
performed  by  enslaved  watermen  in  early  North  Carolina. 

Moses  Grandy  grew  up  in  Camden,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pasquotank  River.  Born  into  slavery  about  1786,  he 
was  exposed  early  to  maritime  occupations.  The  seat  of 
Camden  County,  Camden  was  a  small  village  bounded  by 
blackwater  rivers  and  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Social 
and  commercial  life  naturally  centered  on  the 
Pasquotank.  Overall,  blacks  in  1790  made  up  more  than 
thirty-one  percent  of  this  maritime  county’s  population. 
African-American  sailors,  boatmen,  and  fishermen  were 
common  sights,  and  as  a  youth  Grandy  moved  among 
several  generations  of  black  watermen.5 

Though  the  state’s  smallest  seaport,  Camden  had 
important  shipping  interests,  particularly  with  the  West 
Indies.  This  trade  boomed  in  Grandy’s  youth,  when 
European  wars  broke  the  grip  of  British  and  French 
navigation  acts  on  American  trade.  Vessels  carried  naval 
stores,  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  and  salted  fish  and  pork  to 
the  West  Indies  and  returned  with  molasses,  rum,  and 
sugar.  Daunted  at  the  prospect  of  saving  souls  on  a  hard- 
drinking  waterfront,  a  Methodist  minister  observed  dourly 
that,  in  Camden,  “most  of  the  men  are  seafaring  men.”6 

The  demon  rum  was  not  the  only  West  Indian  import 
to  Camden  that  intoxicated  some  and  alarmed  others. 
During  the  1790s,  every  vessel  also  brought  tidings  of  the 
slave  revolt  in  Haiti.  Slaveholders  feared  that  the  Haitian 
rebellion  might  spread  to  the  Carolinas,  and  they  took 
steps  to  prohibit  vessels  from  Saint-Domingue,  as  the 
French  called  Haiti,  from  calling  at  their  ports. 
Nonetheless,  sailors  on  West  Indian  trading  vessels,  such 
as  Grandy’s  older  brother  Benjamin,  kept  the  local  slave 
community  informed.’  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  had  fled 
from  the  West  Indies  to  North  Carolina  ports.8  And  in 
1802,  the  year  that  Toussaint’s  slave  army  finally  crushed 
Napoleon’s  forces,  Camden  witnessed  the  public  hanging 
of  two  slaves,  allegedly  part  of  a  larger  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  white  planters. u  Almost  all  observers  traced  the 
aborted  uprising  straight  to  revolutionary  Haiti. 
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An  1832  plan  of  the  Town  of  Elizabeth  City  during 

Grandy’S  time.  (Plat  Book  I .  Office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds, 
Pasquotank  County  Courthouse.) 


The  ghosts  of  another  revolution  also  haunted  ports 
like  Camden.  The  Founding  Fathers  had  clearly  not 
meant  African  Americans  when  they  said  “all  men  are 
created  equal,”  but  the  complex  mix  of  freedom  and 
slavery  that  had  brought  forth  the  new  nation  left  a  moral 
conflict  at  its  heart.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
British  had  taken  advantage  of  that  contradiction  by 
offering  freedom  to  bondsmen  who  crossed  to  their  battle 
lines.  Thousands  accepted.  In  Grandy’s  youth,  slaves 
who  had  momentarily  been  free  under  British  rule  could 
still  be  found,  and  freed  black  sailors  occasionally  tried  to 
slip  through  ports  unseen.  The  young  Moses  Grandy 
could  hardly  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
born  into  an  age  of  revolution."’ 

The  Pasquotank  would  change  a  great  deal  in  Grandy’s 
lifetime.  The  last  Africans  who  remembered  their  home¬ 
lands  would  pass  away.  Plantation  slavery  would  expand 
dramatically,  and  by  1860  there  was  even  a  black  majority 
living  in  Pasquotank  County  on  the  river’s  western  bank. 
A  series  of  nearby  slave  insurrections,  from  Gabriel 
Prosser’s  in  1800  to  Nat  Turner’s  in  1831,  led  to  more 
severe  repression  of  anti-slavery  views  and  sharper  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  lives  of  black  men  and  women.  The  center  of 
the  pro-slavery  argument  shifted  from  bondage  being  a 


“necessary  evil”  to  a  “positive  good.”  Even  for  the  more 
privileged  slaves  who  coursed  the  wide  waters  of  the 
Albemarle,  the  horizon  of  freedom  must  have  seemed 
terribly  distant.  Growing  up  in  the  1790s,  though,  Grandy 
could  never  forget  that  revolutionary  vision. 

Moses  Grandy  launched  his  maritime  career  as  a  river 
ferryman.  In  1790  his  first  master,  William  Grandy,  was 
among  the  largest  slaveholders  in  Camden  County. "“My 
mother  often  hid  us  all  in  the  woods,  to  prevent  master 
selling  us,”  the  former  slave  recalled,  but  William 
Grandy  eventually  sold  most  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
away  from  the  Albemarle.12  At  his  death,  he  deeded 
Moses  to  his  young  son,  James,  stipulating  that  Moses  be 
hired  out  until  James  reached  his  majority. 

Hired  from  James  Grandy’s  guardian  by  Enoch 
Sawyer,  the  young  Moses  Grandy  tended  the  ferry  across 
the  Narrows  on  the  Pasquotank  River.  There  the  river, 
three  miles  across  at  its  nearby  mouth  on  the  Albemarle 
Sound,  abruptly  closed  to  a  width  of  one-fifth  mile  at  a 
place  more  recently  remembered  as  Lamb’s  Ferry.  First 
franchised  to  the  Sawyer  family  during  President  George 
Washington’s  administration,  the  ferry  ran  from  the 
Sawyers’  manor  house  in  Camden  to  just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Knobb’s  Creek."  It  carried  local  traffic  as  well 
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as  travelers  and  goods  passing  down  the  main  road 
between  Norfolk  and  Edenton,  then  the  largest  town  on 
the  Albemarle. 

Coastal  travel  and  trade  relied  heavily  on  ferries,  and 
on  slave  ferrymen  like  Grandy.14  Their  boats  ranged  from 
dugout  canoes  to  cable-drawn  barges,  but  the  preferred 
craft  on  a  slow,  blackwater  river  like  the  Pasquotank 
would  have  been  a  wide  flatboat  operated  by  at  least  two 
hands  using  fore-and-aft  sweeps,  or  long  oars.'5  Persons 
contracted  for  ferry  services  with  a  local  tavern  keeper  or 
other  merchant  who  had  obtained  a  license  to  operate  a 
toll  ferry.  In  Grandy’s  case,  they  likely  made  arrange¬ 
ments  at  Sawyer’s  home.  All  ferry  profits,  of  course, 
accrued  to  Sawyer. 

Grandy  tended  Enoch  Sawyer’s  ferry  for  three  years. 
He  later  wrote  that  it  was  “a  cruel  living.”16  Sawyer  was  a 
prosperous  planter,  merchant,  and,  from  1791  to  1827 
collector  of  the  port  of  Camden.  The  scion  of  one  of  four 
families  that  ruled  Camden  County  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  brother  of  U.S.  Congressman  Lemuel  Sawyer, 
he  owned  not  only  two  plantations  and  ten  slaves,  but  also 
a  schooner,  eight  lots  across  the  river  in  the  new  port  of 
Elizabeth  City,  and  approximately  ten  thousand  acres  in 
Camden  and  Pasquotank  counties.17  Grandy  acknowledged 
the  decency  of  several  of  his  other  masters,  but  he  recalled 
from  his  years  on  Sawyer’s  ferry  only  hunger,  cold,  and 
poverty.  He  rejoiced  when  finally  George  Furley  hired  him 
away  from  Sawyer,  employing  Grandy  to  haul  lumber  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp.  There  at  least  he  had  enough  food  and 
clothing. “I  then  thought  1  would  not  have  left  the  [Dismal] 
to  go  to  heaven,”  he  wrote.18 

More  than  hunger  and  privation  colored  Grandy’s 
contempt  of  Enoch  Sawyer.  Sawyer  later  owned 
Grandy’s  first  wife.  Short  on  cash,  he  sold  the  woman 
away  from  the  Albemarle.  Grandy  never  saw  her  again. 
“I  loved  her,”  he  wrote,  “as  I  loved  my  life.”19 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Grandy  first  ran  boats  on  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  His  master  James  had  recently 
come  of  age  and,  taking  possession  of  his  slaves,  allowed 
Grandy  to  “hire  out.”  This  was  a  common  arrangement 
for  skilled  slaves  such  as  watermen;  it  left  them  free  to 
solicit  business  with  little  oversight  so  long  as  sufficient 
profits  accrued  to  their  masters.  Recognizing  that  the 
British  blockade  of  Chesapeake  Bay  diverted  a  portion  of 
Norfolk’s  trade  to  Elizabeth  City  via  the  canal  (thence  to 
sea  through  Ocracoke  Inlet),  Grandy  arranged  to  work 
canal  boats  on  shares. 

Grandy  captained  canal  boats  owned  by  a  “Mr. 
Grice.”  This  was  no  doubt  Charles  Grice,  a  merchant  and 
shipbuilder  in  Elizabeth  City.  He  lived  at  Milford,  one  of 
Camden  County’s  oldest  estates,  and  he,  and  later  his  son 
James,  did  a  sizeable  trade  out  of  Elizabeth  City  to 
Norfolk,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.20  Free  to  solicit 
business  locally  and  in  Norfolk,  Grandy  chartered  his 


Hand  drawn  map  (ca.  1820)  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  made  about  the  time  that  Moses  Grandy  was  a 
lighter  captain  there.  (From  a  copy  in  the  Byrd  Papers,  #3764, 
Southern  Historical  Collection,  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Originally  donated  by  John  Byrd.  A  search  has  been  made  in  good  faith  to 
locate  surviving  members  of  John  Byrd's  family.) 

boats  to  merchants  and  planters  and  paid  Grice  one-half 
of  his  freight  charges.  With  the  other  half,  he  provisioned 
the  boats  and  hired  slave  crews.  By  that  point,  Grandy 
could  not  only  handle  a  craft,  but  maintain  it,  manage  its 
crew,  and  keep  commercial  accounts.  In  return  for  his 
skillful  stewardship,  Grandy  gained  the  exceptional 
privilege  of  free  travel. 

Out  of  his  boating  profits,  Grandy  of  course  also  had 
to  pay  his  master,  James  Grandy,  for  his  hire.  This  fee 
was  set  every  January,  and  in  a  relatively  lucrative  trade 
probably  ranged  from  $200  to  $250  a  year.  Since  slave¬ 
holders  provided  minimal,  if  any,  rations  or  housing  to  a 
hired-out  waterman,  Grandy  was  clearly  very  profitable  to 
his  master.  Anything  that  Grandy  made  above  those  costs 
was  his  to  keep,  however.  By  diligent  labor  and  astute 
business  sense,  Grandy  saved  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  His  ardent  hope  was  to  one  day  buy  his  freedom. 
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Built  by  slave  labor  from  1793  to  1805,  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  ran  twenty-two  miles  through  cypress  and 
juniper  swamp,  connecting  Joyce’s  Creek,  a  Pasquotank 
tributary,  with  Deep  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  in  Virginia.  The  narrow 
waterway  thus  linked  Albemarle  Sound  to  Norfolk's 
deepwater  harbor,  making  it  possible  to  reach  northern 
markets  without  risking  the  dangerous  swash  and  bar  at 
Ocracoke  Inlet. 

The  canal  would  subsequently  be  widened  and 
dredged,  but  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  ditch  navigable  by 
“shingle  flats”  when  Grandy  first  worked  on  it.  Those 
flats  generally  ranged  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length, 
four  to  six  feet  in  width,  and  drew  only  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  when  loaded  with  several  thousand 
shingles.  Even  in  the  1820s,  when  Grandy  again 
captained  boats 
there,  shingle  flats 
and  barges  formed 
the  bulk  of  traffic 
through  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal.  Not 
until  1829,  after 
being  dredged  to 
five  and  a  half  feet, 
did  the  canal  regu¬ 
larly  accommodate 
sloops  and 
schooners.21 

Guiding  canal 
boats  between 
Norfolk  and  the 
Pasquotank  ports 
of  Camden, 

Elizabeth  City,  and 
W  e  e  k  s  v  i  1  1  e  , 

Grandy  stayed  for 
weeks  on  end  away 
from  his  master. 

He  slept  aboard  his 
boat  or  among 
clusters  of  huts 
where  “swampers,”  mainly  slave  lumbermen  and 
shinglers,  made  their  seasonal  camps  on  the  canal 
banks.  Few  whites,  other  than  poachers  and  squatters, 
ventured  into  this  swamp  society.  It  was  also  a  frequent 
refuge  for  slave  runaways,  and  watermen  like  Grandy 
provided  those  men  and  women  with  a  rare  link  to  the 
world  beyond  the  swamp. 

During  a  brief  break  from  his  canal  boats,  Grandy 
crewed  a  schooner  on  Albemarle  Sound.  Several 
schooners  sailed  regularly  between  Elizabeth  City  and 
river  towns  such  as  Columbia  and  Hertford.  Grandy’s 
vessel  transported  lumber;  others  carried  corn,  tobacco, 


naval  stores,  shingles,  and  staves.  The  internal  trade  of 
North  Carolina  depended  heavily  on  such  vessels.  And  in 
the  young  canal  town,  which  would  soon  eclipse  Camden 
as  the  Pasquotank’s  leading  port,  stevedores  often  trans¬ 
ferred  that  cargo  to  oceangoing  vessels  for  export,  mainly 
to  the  northern  states  and  West  Indies. 

On  the  Albemarle,  Grandy  likely  shared  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  sailor.  With  only  a  three-or  four-man  crew  — 
possibly  slaves,  possibly  not— -Grandy  must  have  handled 
sails  and  taken  his  turn  at  the  helm  like  any  schooner’s 
hand.  At  anchor,  he  caulked  and  scrubbed  decks,  mended 
sails,  cooked  meals,  fished,  made  shore  patrols  for  water, 
and  stowed  provisions.  It  was  an  arduous  routine  and,  as  a 
bondsman,  he  was  saddled  with  the  least  desirable  duties 
and  watches.  If  he  compared  his  lot  to  the  local  field 
hands,  however,  Grandy  no  doubt  felt  himself  fortunate. 

A  sailor’s 
life  broadened 
Grandy’s  exposure 
to  other  maritime 
blacks  in  important 
ways.  Planters  tried 
to  prohibit  slaves 
from  communicat¬ 
ing  too  freely,  but 
the  Albemarle’s 
ports  undermined 
those  efforts. 
Black  rivermen 
and  stevedores 
congregated  in 
their  wharf  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  masters 
of  vessels  often 
hired  black  artisans 
to  repair  bulwarks, 
mend  sails,  and 
make  other 
repairs.22  Black 
mariners  likewise 
frequented  the 
waterfronts  in 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth,  the  Albemarle 
harbors  that  most  readily  accommodated  seagoing  ves¬ 
sels.  Those  seamen  hailed  from  every  port  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  as  well  as  from  British,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  colonies  in  the  Caribbean.  By  working 
alongside  such  maritime  laborers,  slave  watermen  like 
Grandy  helped  local  slave  communities  overcome  their 
masters’  attempts  to  keep  them  isolated  and  uninformed 
about  anti-slavery  movements  stretching  from  Boston  to 
Port-au-Prince. 

Captain  Grandy,  as  he  was  now  known,  next  lightered 
shingles  out  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  By  that  point, 


Draft  of  a  schooner,  perhaps  made  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  rigging  and  sails. 

(from  the  account  book  of  Charles  Grice  &  Co.) 
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sometime  in  the  late- 181  Os,  a  series  of  unfortunate  events 
had  resulted  in  his  old  nemesis,  Enoch  Sawyer,  owning 
him.  After  the  War  of  1812,  James  Grandy  had  sold  the 
slave  boatman  to  a  “Mr.  Trewitt,”  in  the  process  cheating 
Moses  Grandy  of  $600  that  he  had  already  paid  for  his 
freedom.  A  “Mr.  Mews”  next  acquired  him  when  Trewitt, 
who  had  mortgaged  Grandy  to  finance  a  brig’s  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  defaulted.  Grandy  lost  another  $600 
dollars  that  he  had  paid  to  Trewitt  toward  his  freedom. 
Trewitt  cannot  readily  be  detected  in  historical  records, 
but  “Mews”  was  almost  assuredly  William  T.  Muse,  a 
Pasquotank  land  speculator  who  owned  slaves  and  more 
than  twenty  thousand  acres  of  swamp  forest.23  Muse,  who 
had  not  really  wanted  Grandy,  sold  him  back  to  Sawyer. 

A  decade  earlier,  in  1804,  Enoch  Sawyer  had  invested 
in  a  cross  canal  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  just  south 
of  “the  Angle,”  to 
the  “headwoods  in 
Camden  County 
and  to  the  White 
Oak  Spring  mark 
in  Gates  County.”24 
Completed  by 
1816,  the  White 
Oak  Spring  Canal, 
also  known  as 
Goffs  Cut  or  the 
Corapeake  Lumber 
Canal,  was  likely 
where  Grandy 
loaded  shingles. 

Grandy  does  not 
provide  enough 
clues,  however,  to 
conclude  what  kind 
of  lighter  he 
captained.  He 
may  have  guided 
a  barge  or  sloop 
from  the  wharf 
complex  down  the 
Pasquotank  to 
Elizabeth  City  to  rendezvous  with  coastal  schooners  that 
conveyed  the  shingles  to  sea.25  Or  he  may  have 
commanded  a  schooner,  perhaps  as  large  as  eighty  tons 
burthen,  the  ninety  miles  to  Ocracoke  Inlet  where 
stevedores  at  Shell  Castle  Island  and  Portsmouth 
re-loaded  the  shingles  onto  ocean-going  vessels.26  All 
those  watercraft  could  be  encompassed  under  the  general 
term  “lighter,”  and  slave  watermen  manned  them  all. 

“Shingle  getting,”  as  cutting  and  gathering  shingles 
was  called,  had  long  been  one  of  the  Dismal’s  principal 
industries.  Until  replaced  by  creosote-treated  pine  shingles 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  cypress  and  juniper  shingles 


formed  a  staple  in  building  construction,  and  the 
Albemarle  region  was  a  leading  source  for  the  United 
States’  supply.  Even  in  1841,  a  depression  year,  lighter 
captains  like  Grandy  sent  approximately  thirty  six  million 
shingles  over  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.27  Shingling 
depended  on  adequate  water  transportation,  and  every  new 
canal  opened  virgin  woodlands  to  exploitation. 

Twice  frustrated  at  buying  his  freedom,  Grandy 
finally  arranged  around  1827  for  Captain  Edward  Minner 
to  purchase  him  from  Enoch  Sawyer.  Minner,  a  former 
boating  acquaintance  at  Deep  Creek,  held  strong 
anti-slavery  beliefs.  He  could  not  afford  to  buy  Grandy 
without  compensation,  but  he  agreed  to  let  the  slave 
waterman  pay  for  his  freedom.  After  Minner  paid 
Sawyer,  Grandy  returned  to  his  canal  boats  for  three 
years,  until  he  had  repaid  Minner  fully.  He  later  recalled 

that  the  captain 
“made  no  claim 
whatever  on  my 
services.  I  was 
altogether  on  the 
footing  of  a  free 
man,  as  far  as  a 
colored  man  can 
there  be  free.”28 

Working  the 
water,  Grandy  had 
always  enjoyed  a 
relative  degree  of 
freedom  compared 
to  the  majority 
of  slaves. 
Nonetheless,  he 
had  always  known 
those  privileges 
could  be  revoked  at 
any  time.  Real 
freedom  was 
totally  different. 
“In  my  sleep,”  he 
wrote  of  his  first 
days  as  a  free  man, 
“I  was  always  dreaming  of  flying  over  woods  and 
rivers.  My  gait  was  so  altered  by  gladness,  that 
people  often  stopped  me,  saying,  Grandy,  what  is  the 
matter?’  I  excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could;  but  many 
persons  perceived  the  reason,  and  said,  'Oh,  he  is  so 
pleased  with  having  his  freedom.’  Slavery  will  teach  any 
man  to  be  glad  when  he  gets  freedom. ”2,J 

After  a  two-month  sojourn  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Grandy,  now  re-married,  returned  to  his  still 
enslaved  family  in  North  Carolina.  At  that  time,  free 
blacks  like  Grandy  formed  an  impressive  part  of  the 
population  along  the  Pasquotank.  On  the  Pasquotank 


Draft  of  the  Sloop,  Spitfire. 

(from  the  account  book  of  Charles  Grice  &  Co.) 
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County  side,  in  fact,  they  accounted  for  more  than  a  third 
of  all  blacks.10  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  other 
Albemarle  slave  boatmen,  Grandy  then  went  to  sea.  He 
worked  for  a  year  on  the  packets  that  had  recently  begun 
to  sail  from  Elizabeth  City  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.1'  While  the  coastal  trade  offered  free  black 
sailors  unprecedented  pay  and  status,  it  also  posed  serious 
risks.  In  the  1820s  southern  states  had  begun  to  clamp 
down  on  black  sailors  with  “Negro  Seaman's  Acts”  that 
limited  their  mobility  and  rights,  and  those  sanctions 
heightened  amid  the  hysteria  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Nat  Turner’s  insurrection  in  1831. 32  Fearful  that  he  might 
be  re-enslaved  in  Elizabeth  City  or  another  southern  port, 
Grandy  forsook  North  Carolina. 

Settling  in  Boston  in  late  1831  or  1832,  Grandy  did  a 
variety  of  jobs,  including  stevedoring,  but  was  soon  at  sea 
again.  In  his  Narrative,  he  recounts  two  of  his  enlistments. 
On  his  first  sea  voyage,  he  sailed  to  the  Spanish  colony  of 
Puerto  Rico  under  a  Captain  Cobb  on  the  New  Packet.  A 
single-decked,  73-foot  coastal  schooner  with  103-tons  bur¬ 
then,  the  New  Packet  had  been  built  in  Hampden,  Maine  in 
1816. 11  Grandy  may  have  gotten  acquainted  with  her 
captain  and  crew  as  early  as  1827,  when  the  storm-battered 
New  Packet  came  into  Elizabeth  City  for  a  lengthy 
overhaul.14  It  is  possible  that  black  sailors  aboard  the  New 
Packet  informed  Grandy  that  their  schooner  was 
short-handed  after  he  moved  north  to  their  homeport. 
According  to  Grandy,  the  New  Packet  foundered  on  Cape 
Cod  on  the  return  voyage  from  Puerto  Rico,  but  was 
re-floated  after  the  crew  abandoned  the  vessel. 

Grandy  later  served  on  the  James  Maury ,  Elliot 
Woodbury,  captain,  in  the  East  Indies  and  Mediterranean. 
In  1827  the  Boston  Ship  Register  described  the  James 
Maury  as  a  113-foot  ship  with  three  masts,  two  decks, 
and  394-tons  burthen.  Originally  a  merchant  vessel,  she 
began  whaling  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  in  1833. 35 
Grandy  presumably  sailed  aboard  her  before  her  whaling 
days.  With  his  experience,  he  could  easily  have  been 
rated  a  seaman  by  then,  possibly  even  first  class.  Not 
every  vessel’s  captain  allowed  black  sailors  to  rise  in  the 
ranks,  but  many  indeed  did.16 

No  matter  how  high  his  status  at  sea,  as  a  free  black 
sailor  Grandy  was  increasingly  exiled  from  his  native 
South.  Many  slaveholders  believed  that  black  sailors 
infected  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  coastal  slaves.  They 
realized  that  seamen  like  Grandy  — who  had  walked  as 
free  men  in  other  nations,  had  been  exposed  to  the  slave 
revolution  in  Haiti,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  racial 
equality  aboard  ship  unknown  in  the  United  States  — 
indeed  threatened  the  slave  South.  As  a  result,  they  went 
to  great  lengths  to  segregate  local  slaves  from  free  black 
mariners.  Grandy  eventually  did  not  dare  to  return  to 
Elizabeth  City.  And  in  Norfolk  he  was  once  permitted  to 
come  ashore  only  because  merchants  who  had  previously 
chartered  his  canal  boats  vouched  for  him.  When  the 


mayor  argued  that  Grandy  “had  been  among  the  cursed 
Yankees  too  long,”  he  was  nearly  re-enslaved.17 

Except  for  a  year  in  Portland,  Maine,  Grandy  made 
Boston  his  home  port  until  he  completed  The  Narrative  in 
1842.  With  his  seaman's  pay  he  set  about  liberating  his 
family.  He  bought  his  wife  first,  then  a  son  enslaved  at 
Norfolk.  Both  joined  him  in  Boston.  Two  daughters  sold 
to  New  Orleans  purchased  their  own  freedom.  Five  other 
children  remained  slaves,  however,  and  he  could  only 
locate  one  of  them,  a  girl  named  Betsy.  Grandy  also 
sought  to  aide  other  enslaved  relatives,  especially  those 
whom  he  knew  had  been  most  severely  abused.  He  seems 
to  have  written  his  Narrative  mainly  to  raise  funds  to  free 
a  sister  in  Elizabeth  City. 38 

Whether  poling  a  shingle  flat  or  standing  high  in  the 
rigging  of  a  coastal  schooner,  Grandy  could  see  only  too 
well  how  much  worse  most  slaves  suffered  compared  to 
slave  watermen.  Visiting  Albemarle  Sound  ports  he 
witnessed  slaves  tortured,  starved,  and  worked  to  the  point 
of  death.  He  saw  black  families  torn  apart.  He  recognized 
that  black  men  and  women  often  found  innovative  ways  to 
confound  the  slave  codes,  but  he  also  realized  that, 
especially  after  Nat  Turner’s  revolt  in  1831,  slaveholders 
had  taken  away  practically  every  right  that  could  be  denied 
a  human  being,  including  the  rights  to  choose  a  mate,  have 
or  protect  a  family,  and  worship  God  in  public. 

The  stark  contrast  between  working  on  the  water  and 
toiling  ashore  had  also  been  drilled  into  Grandy  during 
two  brief  interludes  in  his  own  maritime  career.  For  at 
least  one  season,  he  had  worked  at  a  canal  digging  camp; 
for  another  eight  months,  he  did  field  work.  Once  he 
broke  down  from  hunger  and  exhaustion,  telling  his 
overseer,  who  could  not  understand  why  Grandy  found 
the  work  less  bearable  than  the  field  slaves,  that  “he  knew 
well  I  had  not  been  used  to  it... and  that  I  could  not  stand 
it.”  That  overseer  increased  his  corn  rations,  but  Grandy 
was  not  satisfied.  “I  wanted  liberty,”  he  insisted.19 

Slave  watermen  like  Moses  Grandy  undermined  this 
oppression.  Because  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
autonomy  and  mobility,  they  covertly  linked  slaves 
throughout  the  Albemarle  Sound  vicinity,  even 
conveying  news  and  messages  to  plantation  slaves  well 
up  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers.  Familiar  with  distant 
ports,  they  also  spread  political  news  and  democratic 
ideologies  born  in  far-off  places  such  as  New  England, 
France,  and  Haiti  into  local  slave  communities.  It  was  no 
accident,  then,  that  slave  watermen  had  been  among  the 
leaders  in  Albemarle  slave  conspiracies  in  1775  and 
1802,  nor  that  slaveholders  implicated  them  so  frequently 
in  aiding  runaways  to  flee  the  South.40  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  black  watermen  such  as  Grandy  captured  the 
imaginations  of  countless  African  Americans  who 
observed  their  liberty  and  dreamed  that  they,  too,  might 
one  day  sail  away  from  slavery.  ■ 
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A  View  of  History. . . 
Faces  of  the  Outer  Banks 

by  Rodney  D.  Barfield 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 


The  Civil  War  disrupted  life  no 

less  on  the  Outer  Banks  than  in 
the  piedmont  of  North  Carolina, 
and  seeds  of  change  were  planted 
that  would  mature  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Invading  Northerners  brought 
new  perspectives  to  the  Banks. 
Previous  generations  of  Bankers  had  quietly  absorbed 
outsiders,  but  the  presence  of  an  army  overwhelmed  the 
island  communities.  Artists  and  men  of  letters  found 
something  romantic  and  evocative  about  the  Outer 
Banks,  and  they  unlimbered  their  pens  and  stoked  their 
muses  to  find  the  proper  words  and  brush  strokes  to 
depict  the  windswept  and  brooding  islands.  These  literary 
and  artistic  efforts  attracted  tourists  and  adventurers  from 
northern  and  mid-Atlantic  states,  many  of  whom  found 
that  they  liked  the  environment  and  never  left. 

Other  Union  soldiers  with  a  more  mercenary  eye 
observed  the  runs  of  bluefish,  the  huge  schools  of 
menhaden,  the  large  migrations  of  dolphin,  and  the 
untold  flocks  of  waterfowl.  Many  returned  after  the  war, 
armed  with  northern  capital,  to  exploit  the  Banks’  natural 
resources.  They  built  commercial  porpoise  and  menhaden 
factories  and  plants  to  process  oysters  and  fish. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  commercial  fisheries  made 
rapid  and  profound  changes  in  the  social  fabric  of  coastal 
residents.  Most  had  practiced  at  least  a  form  of  barter 
economy  before  the  war,  swapping  goods  for  services.  A 
keg  of  fish  bought  a  sack  of  grain.  These  people  owned 
their  own  labor  and  pleased  themselves  with  their 
comings  and  goings.  They  fished  and  clammed  and 
caught  turtles;  they  hunted  waterfowl  and  raised  a  few 
cattle,  and  tended  a  garden. 

That  independent  lifestyle  began  to  change  following 
the  war  as  entrepreneurs  moved  into  the  area.  These  large 
commercial  operations  closed  many  cottage  industries 
and  family-size  enterprises.  Men  and  women  were 

i  CAPTAIN  PAT  ETHRIDGE  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
USLSS  poses  with  a  lifeline.  Looking  very  much  the 
proverbial  old  salt,  Ethridge,  as  was  common  with 
lifesaving  captains,  generated  considerable  local 
legend  and  lore.  (NC  Archives  &  History) 


attracted  to  cash-paying  processing  factories,  surrender¬ 
ing  the  work  traditions  of  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
These  fisheries  were  the  equivalent  of  textile  factories  in 
the  piedmont,  and  cousin  to  the  coastal  plains  naval 
stores  industry.  All  used  regimented  labor,  paid  in  wages 
for  repetitive  jobs;  all  controlled  the  time  of  their  workers 
and  created  a  product  —  measured  in  tons  and  by  the 
thousands  — that  was  shipped  away  to  feed  other  people. 

The  fishing  industry  concentrated  people  into  small 
work  areas.  Workers  became  conscious  of  fashion  and 
foods  and  recreation  in  ways  their  ancestors  never  had. 
They  became  conscious  of  time  in  a  new  and  regulated 
way,  unlike  their  parents  who  measured  time  by  the  sun 
and  moon  and  tide. 

Eventually,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  coast  turned 
from  their  parents’  ways  and  either  accepted  factory 
demands  on  their  lives  or  moved  away  to  city  jobs.  Either 
way,  the  customs  and  traditions  of  fishing  and  boatbuild¬ 
ing  and  other  coastal  home  industry  began  to  erode.  H 


DEVINE  GUTHRIE,  legendary  boatbuilder  and  resi¬ 
dent  of  Shackleford  Banks,  shown  here  with  one  of 
his  lapstrake  whale  boats,  ca.  1895,  which  were  used 
to  pursue  whales  off  Core  and  Shackleford  banks. 
Guthrie  built  his  boats  from  available  material,  one  at 
a  time.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  numerous  Guthrie 
descendants  who  continue  to  inhabit  Carteret  County. 

(NC  Archives  &  History) 
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JOSEPHUS  WILLIS,  captain  of  the  Red  Oar  Crew  that 
helped  bring  in  the  Mayflower  Whale  in  1874,  is 
shown  here  in  retirement  mending  nets. 

(NC  Archives  and  History) 


THE  SAILING  YACHT,  ROMA,  under  construction  at 
Beaufort  in  1897.  Carteret  County  harbored  dozens  of 
small  family  enterprises  that  built  vernacular  boats. 
More  than  one  thousand  such  boats  were  built  in 
North  Carolina  between  1865  and  1930. 

(NC  Archives  &  History) 


ini'* 


WOMEN  AND  YOUNG  BOYS  MENDING  NETS  at  Manteo,  ca.  1900.  The  demands  of  commercial  fisheries  after  the 
Civil  War  placed  the  traditional  “cottage  industry”  occupations  such  as  boatbuilding  and  net  making,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  large  organized  factories.  Photograph  by  W.H.  Zoeller.  (North  Carolina  Collection,  unc  Library,  chapel  Hill) 
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(above  and  below)  WOMEN  CANNING  OYSTERS  at 
the  Duncan  Oyster  Factory  at  the  end  of  Ann  Street, 
Beaufort,  ca.  1900.  The  oysters  were  steamed  open  in 
vats,  the  meat  removed  with  knives  and  put  into  cans. 
They  were  then  carried  to  a  window  where  they  were 
weighed  and  the  workers  given  small  tokens  that 
were  traded  for  groceries  and  cash  at  the  company 
Store.  (North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum) 


PACKING  FISH  FOR  SHIPPING.  Commercial  fish  fac¬ 
tories  dominated  North  Carolina  fish  processing  after 
the  Civil  War.  Companies  bought  the  catch  of  local 
fishermen  and  paid  workers  wages  to  clean,  salt,  and 
ice  the  product  for  export.  (North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum) 
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CHARLOTTE  ANN  MASON,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Cape 
Lookout  lighthouse,  1872-1875.  Women  were  very 
active  in  lighthouse  administration,  although  their 
role  has  been  weakly  documented. 

(Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore) 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CREEF  (1829-1917),  a 
legendary  boatbuilder  who  lived  and  worked  on 
Roanoke  Island.  In  the  1870s  Creef  combined  design 
elements  of  common  logboats  with  plank-construc¬ 
tion  to  create  a  new  type  of  fishing  boat.  Commonly 
called  a  “shad  boat,”  the  round-bottom  boat  could 
carry  large  hauls,  but  was  also  a  swift  sailing  vessel. 

(North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum) 
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NEW  INLET  LIFESAVING  CREW,  ca.  1903.  An  integrated  crew  poses  outside  its  station,  proudly  displaying  the 
service  insignia.  Lifesaving  was  one  of  the  few  salaried  jobs  available  to  men  on  the  Outer  Banks. 

(NC  Archives  &  History) 


MAKING  YAUPON  at  Trent  Woods  on  Hatteras  Island. 
Yaupon  tea,  extracted  from  leaves  of  the  holly,  was 
adopted  by  European  settlers  from  local  Indians  who 
used  the  brew  for  ceremony  and  ritual.  The  tea  sub¬ 
stitute  was  exported  as  late  as  World  War  II. 
Photograph  by  H.H.  Brimley.  (NC  Archives  &  History) 


OLD  SALTS  at  Cape  Hatteras,  ca.  1903.  At  least  two, 
and  possibly  all,  of  the  gentlemen  shown  here  were 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Lifesaving  Service.  By  their 
serious  demeanor,  they  regard  their  jobs  and  their 
uniforms  with  pride.  (NC  Division  of  Archives  and  History) 
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The  Cape  Fear  Voyages, 

1662  — 1667,  and  Their  Impact  on 

Southeastern  Cartography  by  Lindley  S.  Butler 

Rockingham  Community  College,  Wentworth 


In  the  sixteenth  century  the  southeast  coast 
of  North  America  was  explored  and 
colonized  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  European 
presence  had  dwindled  to  a  solitary  Spanish 
military  outpost  at  Saint  Augustine  and  a  few 
struggling  Franciscan  missions  in  lower 
Guale,  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia.  The 
Spanish  had  staked  their  claim  to  the  North  American 
continent  based  on  the  1513  reconnaissance  by  conquista¬ 
dor  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  named  the  new  land 
Florida,  a  term  that  nominally  encompassed  the  whole 
southeast  for  more  than  a  century. 

Nearly  seven  decades  of  exploration  and  attempted 
colonization  of  Florida  commenced  with  great  promise  in 
1521  with  a  voyage  sponsored  by  Lucas  Vasquez 
de  Ayllon  of  Santo  Domingo.  Promising  reports  of  the 
region  returned  by  the  first  voyage  and  a  second  one  in 
1525  convinced  de  Ayllon  the  next  year  to  lead  a 
colonizing  expedition  of  some  five  hundred  people.  While 
it  is  uncertain  where  de  Ayllon  located  his 
settlement  of  San  Miguel  de  Gualdape,  it  was  likely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  earlier  landfalls  between  the  present  Cape 
Fear,  North  Carolina,  and  Winyah  Bay,  South  Carolina. 
Within  a  few  months  this  first  colony  on  the  Carolina 
coast  ended  tragically  with  the  death  of  de  Ayllon  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  followers.1  De  Ayllon  had  known 
the  region  as  Chicora,  but  on  the  sixteenth  century  maps 
the  land  would  bear  the  name  of  Ayllon.2 

Giovanni  da  Vcrrazano’s  landfall  at  Port  Royal 
Sound,  made  in  1524  while  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
France,  eventually  led  French  Huguenots  under  Jean 
Ribaut  to  establish  Charlesfort  there  in  1562.  The  colony 
was  abandoned  in  less  than  a  year.  Three  years  later  the 
Huguenots  at  Fort  Caroline  in  Florida  were  massacred  by 
the  Spanish  under  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  who  would 
found  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  the 
southeast  region  at  Saint  Augustine.3  Although  the  French 
sojourn  was  brief,  the  artist  Jacques  le  Moyne 
de  Morgues  was  there  long  enough  to  create  extensive 
watcrcolors  of  Amerindian  life,  and  a  more  accurate  map 

I  Copy  of  the  1663  Nicholas  Shapley  map,  made  by 
John  Locke. 


of  the  Florida  coast.  After  his  return  to  France,  le  Moyne 
fled  to  England  to  escape  religious  persecution,  joining 
Huguenot  refugees  in  London  where  he  met  the  English 
colonial  artist  John  White.  Le  Moyne’s  pictures  would  be 
acquired  by  German  publisher  Theodor  de  Bry,  who 
published  them  in  1591/ 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  French  settlement  in 
1565,  Aviles  extended  the  Spanish  presence  from  Saint 
Augustine  to  Santa  Elena  on  Port  Royal  Sound.  Santa 
Elena  became  the  center  of  the  northernmost  Spanish 
colonization  until  1586  when  it  was  abandoned.5  By  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Carolina  coast  was  devoid  of 
Europeans  whose  ruins  and  cemeteries  already  were 
disappearing  into  the  encroaching  forest. 

Late  in  the  century,  during  the  floodtide  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  Elizabethan  era,  the  English  claim  to  the  southeast 
was  lodged  by  the  Roanoke  voyages  sponsored  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  1584-1590.  The  initial  scouting 
expedition  of  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe 
returned  with  a  glowing  account  of  the  land  Raleigh 
named  Virginia.  Two  successive  colonies  on  Roanoke 
Island  in  1585  and  1587  ended  with  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  “Lost  Colony.”'’  The  great  legacy  of 
these  voyages  was  the  splendid  collection  of  watercolors 
by  the  artist  and  governor  John  White.  These  pictures 
recorded  Amerindian  people,  their  villages,  and  their 
daily  life.  White  also  prepared,  from  thorough 
exploration,  the  first  accurate  English  maps  of  the  region. 
Two  of  his  maps  survive:  one  of  the  southeast  coast  from 
Florida  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  drew  on 
le  Moyne’s  earlier  work,  and  an  original  plat  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast  from  Cape  Lookout  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  enterprising  dc  Bry  had  engravings  of  White’s  paint¬ 
ings  made  to  illustrate  his  1590  edition  of  Thomas 
Harriot's  narrative  of  the  first  Roanoke  Island  settlement. 

The  present  Cape  Lookout,  designated 
“Promontorium  tremendum”  by  de  Bry,  was  the 
southernmost  point  explored  by  the  English  in  this 
period.7  John  White’s  last  voyage  was  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  “Lost  Colony”  in  1590,  after  which  the  area  was 
abandoned,  leaving  the  Amerindians  of  the  Carolinas 
unmolested  for  the  next  seventy  years. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed 
only  vague  and  inaccurate  cartographic  knowledge  of  the 
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southeast  between  Cape  Lookout  (34°  40'  N)  and  Port 
Royal  Sound  (32°  30'  N).  The  coastal  region  was  poorly 
platted,  with  only  a  handful  of  promontories,  islands,  and 
rivers  located  and  named.  The  standard  charts  of  the 
period,  commencing  with  the  Mercator-Hondius  atlas  of 
1606  and  including  the  1640  atlas  of  Willem  de  Blaeu, 
reflected  the  maps  of  le  Moyne  and  White,  with  the  coast 
between  Cape  Lookout  and  Florida  appearing  as  a 
virtually  unknown  buffer  separating  the  Spanish  from  the 
English  claims.8  On  the  Mercator-Hondius  chart  Cape 
Lookout  was  designated  both  “Prom,  tremendum”  and 
“C  of  faire,”  which  incorporated  the  name  given  by 
de  Bry  and  possibly  a  promotional  term.  Blaeu’s  tran¬ 
scription  in  1640  became  “C.  of  Feare,”  and  he  reverted 
to  the  earlier  Juan  Vespucci  (1526)  “C.  de  Trafalgar.”  On 
the  Blaeu  map  the  coast  between  his  Cape  Trafalgar/Cape 
Fear  (Lookout)  and  Cape  St.  Romano  (Romain,  33°  N)  is 
virtually  empty  of  nomenclature  or  features.9 

The  English  were  not  deterred  by  the  Roanoke  Island 
failures,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  established  permanent  footholds  on  the  North 
American  mainland  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  on 
Bermuda,  and  on  the  West  Indian  islands  of  Saint 
Christopher  and  Barbados.  Despite  their  small  size,  the 
Caribbean  islands  became  the  richest  colonies  of  the  new 
empire,  producing  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  finally 
sugar,  the  “brown  and  white  gold”  that  fueled  imperial 
enterprise.  By  mid-century  Barbados  was  the  most 
populous  of  the  colonies,  and  inhabitants  of  the  four 
islands  of  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Nevis,  and  Saint 
Christopher  equalled  the  combined  population  of  the 
mainland  colonies.10 

Following  the  successful  planting  of  the  Virginia 
colony  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  there  was. interest  in  expand¬ 
ing  English  domination  farther  south.  In  1629  Charles  Ts 
proprietary  grant  of  “Carolana”  to  his  attorney  general, 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  included  the  territory  south  of  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel.  In  the  next  decade  several  colonizing 
ventures,  especially  those  involving  French  Huguenots, 
came  to  naught,  and  by  1638  Heath  assigned  his  propri¬ 
etary  rights  to  Henry  Lord  Maltravers.  A  significant 
investor  in  these  projects  was  Samuel  Vassall,  a  Puritan 
merchant  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  Vassall  would  retain  his 
interest  in  Carolina,  and  the  Vassall  family  would 
become  significant  supporters  of  the  future  Cape  Fear 
colony."  Despite  the  failures,  Carolina  was  the  prelude  to 
the  phenomenal  colonization  era  of  Charles  II’s 
restoration  to  the  throne  in  1660.  The  imperial  expansion 
of  this  period  would  eclipse  the  great  Elizabethan  Age 
and  would  lead  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  north  of 
Florida  to  become  English. 

In  1663  the  grateful  king  rewarded  eight  of  his  most 
powerful  supporters  with  the  proprietary  Carolina  grant, 
which  stretched  from  36°  30'  N  (after  1665)  south  to 


Robert  Horne’s  1666  map  of  Carolina. 

Florida  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  comprising  about 
one-third  of  the  continental  United  States.  Given  full 
property  and  governmental  rights  to  develop  and  rule  their 
vast  territory,  the  Lords  Proprietors  were  Edward  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor;  George  Monck, 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  military  chief;  William  Craven, 
Earl  of  Craven;  John  Lord  Berkeley;  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  soon  to  be  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  Sir  George 
Carteret  of  Jersey;  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  governor  of 
Virginia;  and  Sir  John  Colleton  of  Barbados.  To  enrich 
themselves  it  behooved  the  proprietors  to  recruit  settlers 
and  scat  colonies;  accordingly,  they  encouraged  and 
promoted  interest  in  migration  to  Carolina  through 
offering  generous  land  grants  and  drafting  liberal 
constitutions  that  extended  religious  freedom  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government.12  In  both  New  England  and 
Barbados  enthusiasm  was  aroused  for  this  enormous 
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semi-tropical  domain,  even  before  the  Carolina  charter 
was  officially  granted. 

While  the  interest  was  simultaneous  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Barbados,  it  was  the  New  England  Puritans  who 
took  the  first  action  toward  settling  the  new  land.  Before 
the  Carolina  grants,  organizations  of  merchants  and 
investors  were  formed  in  Boston  as  the  Committee  for 
Cape  Faire,  and  in  London  as  Adventurers  about  Cape 
Fayre.'3  While  the  London  “Adventurers"  were  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  proprietors,  from  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  a  seasoned  mariner,  William  Hilton, 
who  commanded  the  ship  Adventure,  was  dispatched  on 
14  August  1662  to  explore  the  Carolina  coast  to  locate  a 
suitable  site  for  a  colony.  Once  past  the  “Cape  Fear” 
(Cape  Lookout)  of  the  Blaeu  chart,  Hilton  was  virtually 
in  unknown  territory.  He  made  a  landfall  at  a  cape  that  he 
took  to  be  Cape  Fear  and  which  has  borne  that  name  to 


this  day.  Unexpectedly,  he  found  the  river  entrance  to  the 
west  of  the  cape  rather  than  the  north.  Buffeted  by  a 
fierce  nor’easter,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  entrance  to 
the  river.  Twice  driven  hundreds  of  miles  south  by  the 
storm,  once  so  far  as  to  sight  Cape  Romano,  Hilton 
successfully  entered  the  Cape  Fear  River  on  4  October. 
During  his  three-week  exploration  of  the  river,  which  he 
called  the  Charles,  Hilton  reported  rich  soil,  abundant 
timber,  great  meadows,  and  a  temperate  climate  that  he 
described  as  “a  summer  Contry."  He  particularly  believed 
that  the  area  would  be  ideal  for  raising  cattle.  From  the 
few  Amerindians  that  he  met,  he  negotiated  a  purchase  of 
the  river  and  adjacent  land.14 

Upon  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  Hilton’s  notes 
became  the  basis  for  a  map  prepared  by  Nicholas 
Shapley,  a  local  navigator  and  cartographer.  This  map, 
which  was  the  first  accurate  chart  of  the  coast  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Cape  Romain.  has  survived  in  a  rough  sketch 
by  John  Locke,  the  secretary  of  the  Carolina  proprietors.15 
Several  tributaries  of  the  Charles  (Cape  Fear)  River  were 
given  names  they  still  bear,  and  the  designation  for  the 
Cape  Fear  was  permanently  shifted  a  degree  south  to  this 
newly-discovered  headland.  The  former  (Cape  Fear)  was 
shown  as  Cape  Hope,  but  this  name  appeared  only  on  a 
1666  map  included  with  the  narrative  published  by 
Robert  Horne.16  By  1672  Cape  Lookout  had  become  the 
permanent  designation  of  that  feature.  A  reference  on  the 
map  to  a  James  Fort  has  puzzled  historians,  but  possibly 
it  was  either  the  suggested  location  of  the  future 
settlement  or  a  temporary  shore  base  established  by 
Hilton.  If  it  was  the  site  of  the  colony  of  New  Englanders 
who  stayed  only  two  months  in  early  1663,  then  it  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  Following  Hilton’s  recommendation 
that  the  region  was  excellent  for  livestock,  these  settlers 
had  brought  both  cattle  and  hogs,  but  became  so  disen¬ 
chanted  that  they  soon  departed,  posting  a  warning  at  the 
cape  to  turn  future  colonists  away.17 

As  the  tentative  New  England  effort  was  failing,  the 
Carolina  Charter  was  granted  to  the  eight  Lords 
Proprietors  on  24  March  1663.  Historians  acknowledge 
the  prime  role  that  Sir  John  Colleton  of  Barbados  had  in 
securing  support  for  the  charter.  Colleton,  a  Royalist 
officer  in  England’s  Civil  War,  had  joined  many  of  his  ilk 
in  Barbados  during  the  Commonwealth,  acquiring  two 
plantations  on  the  island  and  beginning  a  family  presence 
there  that  continues  to  this  day.,H  Sir  John  was  ably 
supported  by  two  other  proprietors  with  colonial  experi¬ 
ence:  Sir  William  Berkeley  of  Virginia  and  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  also  had  owned  land  in  Barbados. 

Under  the  initial  leadership  of  a  Bridgetown 
merchant,  John  Vassal!,  a  group  of  Barbadians  organized 
as  the  Corporation  of  Barbadian  Adventurers,  with  Sir 
John  Colleton  as  their  advocate  in  England.  On  Barbados, 
managing  agents  Peter  Colleton,  Sir  John’s  son,  and  their 
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kinsman  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  a  planter  and  former 
governor,  sought  permission  for  the  corporation  to  seat  a 
colony  in  Carolina. 19 

William  Hilton,  a  frequent  voyager  to  Barbados,  was 
chosen  by  the  corporation  to  make  another  exploratory 
voyage  to  Carolina.  Embarking  in  the  Adventure  from 
Speights  Bay  on  10  August  1663,  Hilton  arrived  in  just 
sixteen  days  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Helena  Sound. 
Remaining  there  and  on  Port  Royal  Sound  for  about  a 
month,  Hilton  compiled  detailed  navigation  data,  negoti¬ 
ated  with  the  local  Amerindians,  visited  the  site  of  the 
former  Spanish  settlement,  and  secured  the  release  of  a 
group  of  English  castaways  from  a  Spanish  detachment. 
He  then  sailed  up  the  coast  to  the  Cape  Fear  where  he 
spent  several  weeks  extensively  exploring  the  river  and 
its  tributaries.  Although  not  all  of  his  encounters  with  the 
local  Amerindians  were  friendly,  Hilton  purchased  land 
from  them  for  the  Barbadian  corporation.  Hilton  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  ‘scandalous’  notice  left  by  the  New  Englanders 
on  the  cape,  saying  that  he  had  found  “as  good  Land,  and 
as  well  Timbered,  as  any  we  have  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  sufficient  to  accommodate  thousands  of  our 
English  Nation....”  After  an  uneventful  journey,  Hilton 
returned  to  Carlisle  Bay  in  Barbados  on  6  January  1664. 
With  his  chief  officers  Anthony  Long  and  Peter  Fabian, 
Hilton  compiled  a  detailed  narrative,  A  Relation  of  a 
Discovery >  lately  made  on  the  Coast  of  Florida  that  was 
published  in  1664.  Once  again  Hilton  returned  from  a 
sojourn  on  the  Carolina  coast  strongly  advocating  the 
prospects  of  a  colony  on  the  Charles  River  (Cape  Fear).20 

At  this  point  a  rift  emerged  in  the  corporation,  with 
one  faction  led  by  John  Vassall  and  Robert  Sandford 
urging  an  immediate  settlement  under  the  terms  offered 
by  the  proprietors,  and  another  faction  that  wanted  to  hold 
out  for  better  terms  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  Peter 
Colleton,  and  Colonel  John  Yeamans,  a  Barbadian  council 
member  and  planter.  Vassall  organized  a  rival  group  of 
Barbadians  called  the  “Adventurers  and  Planters  of  Cape 
Feare”  and  sent  word  to  his  cousin  Henry  in  London  to 
strike  an  agreement  with  the  proprietors.2'  Setting  sail 
with  a  small  fleet,  Vassall,  who  had  been  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  Clarendon  County,  arrived  at  Cape 
Fear  on  29  May  1664  and  soon  located  the  central  settle¬ 
ment  of  Charles  Town  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  just  above  the  present  Town  Creek.  At  this  site  a 
fortified  compound  was  erected  with  several  buildings 
surrounding  it.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  land  on  the 
river,  which  is  bordered  by  broad  marshes,  the  colonists 
scattered  some  sixty  miles  along  the  branches  of  the  river, 
seeking  high  ground.  Within  two  years  there  were  about 
eight  hundred  people  from  Barbados,  New  England, 
Bermuda,  and  Virginia  living  in  the  settlement.22 

Unfortunately,  the  Vassall  settlement,  which 
apparently  was  thriving,  lost  the  opportunity  to  be 


officially  recognized  when  the  Lords  Proprietors,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  better  offer  from  the  Corporation  of  Barbados 
Adventurers,  turned  to  their  London  agent  Major  William 
Yeamans,  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Yeamans.  Both  the 
proprietors  and  the  Yeamans  group  were  more  interested 
in  the  potential  of  the  region  further  south  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Royal  Sound,  which  offered  a  warmer  climate  but 
had  the  drawback  of  being  closer  to  Spanish  Florida. 
With  the  active  support  of  Sir  John  Colleton,  the 
proprietors  agreed  in  January  1665  to  allow  five  hundred 
acres  for  each  investor  who  contributed  one  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  to  a  settlement  in  the  Port  Royal  area.21 

At  this  time  John  Yeamans  was  knighted  and  appointed 
governor  of  Clarendon  County  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  all  of 
Carolina  to  the  south.24  Sir  John  was  obligated  to  provide 
ships  for  his  new  colony  in  the  Port  Royal  area,  and  he 
sailed  with  a  small  fleet  in  October  1665  bound  for  Port 
Royal  via  Charles  Town.  In  attempting  to  enter  the  river's 
mouth  in  November  in  high  wind,  the  ship  containing  the 
colony’s  ordnance  and  substantial  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies  was  wrecked.  Sir  John  and  the  crew  were  rescued, 
but  all  else  aboard  was  lost.  When  he  found  the  colony  in 
dire  straits.  Sir  John  dispatched  his  sloop  to  Virginia  for 
supplies  and  hired  another  vessel  in  the  harbor  to  explore 
the  Port  Royal  area  to  locate  the  new  colony’s  site.  He 
then  left  the  colony  for  Barbados,  presumably  to  organize 
resupply  of  the  Port  Royal  venture.  The  Virginia  sloop 
wrecked  at  Cape  Lookout  on  the  return  voyage.  Charles 
Town  was  left  without  support.25 

The  most  significant  exploratory  voyage  based  at 
Charles  Town  was  that  of  Robert  Sandford,  who  had 
been  commissioned  secretary  and  chief  register  of 
Clarendon  County.  Departing  Charles  Town  on  16  June 
1666,  Sandford  sailed  south  to  seek  a  location  for  a  new 
colony  in  the  Port  Royal  Sound  region.  Taking  detailed 
soundings  all  down  the  coast,  Sandford  explored  Edisto 
Island  where  he  found  “the  soyle  a  fatt  blacke  mould.” 
He  gathered  information  on  the  Kiawah  River  (the 
modern  Ashley),  and  made  a  lengthy  exploration  of  Port 
Royal  Sound.  Sandford’s  good  relations  with  the 
Amerindians  of  the  area  was  aided  by  his  contact  with 
Shadoo,  who  had  been  to  Barbados  with  Hilton  and 
another  chieftain  who  had  traded  at  Charles  Town.26 
Despite  evidence  of  the  previous  Spanish  occupation  in 
the  Port  Royal  area,  Sandford  strongly  encouraged  a 
colony  there,  exclaiming  that  “...both  for  Navigation  and 
Plantacon  Exceed  all  places  that  wee  knowe  in  proporcon 
of  our  Nacon  in  the  West  Indies.”27 

Sandford’s  enthusiastic  report  about  southern 
Carolina  did  little  to  encourage  the  failing  colony  on  the 
Charles  River.  Under  stress,  internal  complaints  and 
bickering  had  increased  to  the  point  of  discouraging 
many  of  the  planters,  and  a  war  with  the  nearby 
Amerindians  had  led  to  livestock  losses.  But  the  colony 
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John  Ogilby’s  map  for  the  Lords  Proprietors,  1672. 
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The  Joel  Gascoyne  map  of  Carolina,  1682. 
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was  doomed  when  the  Great  Plague  (1665-66)  and  Fire 
(1666)  in  London  practically  forced  the  government  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  Second  Dutch  War,  which  led  to  a 
devastating  raid  on  Barbados  in  1665,  brought  English 
traffic  and  commerce  with  the  Americas  to  a  temporary 
halt.  Then,  in  1666,  the  death  of  Sir  John  Colleton 
removed  the  proprietary  driving  force  behind  the 
Carolina  colony  and  left  them  temporarily  without  leader¬ 
ship.’8  By  the  fall  of  1666  the  Charles  Town  settlers 
began  to  drift  away  to  Albemarle,  Virginia,  New 
England,  Barbados,  and  other  West  Indian  colonies. 
Unaware  of  Sir  John  Colleton’s  death,  John  Vassall, 
recently  arrived  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  him  early  in  1667 
reporting  that  Charles  Town  had  been  abandoned  despite 
his  and  others’  herculean  efforts.29 

Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  Charles  Town  on  the  Cape 
Fear,  several  of  the  Barbadians  who  returned  home  would 
renew  their  interest  in  Carolina  in  the  second  Charles 
Town  on  the  Ashley  River.  The  proprietors  honored  their 
original  agreement  with  the  Adventurers  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ment,  allowing  five-hundred-acre  tracts  to  be  granted  in 
the  new  Craven  County.  In  1669  a  fleet  was  outfitted  in 
England  and  set  sail  for  Barbados.  There  it  was  joined  by 
Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  was  still  the  governor  of  southern 
Carolina,  and  more  Bardadians.  Although  Yeamans 
turned  back  in  Bermuda,  he  commissioned  William  Sayle 
to  be  governor  of  the  new  venture.  Bound  for  Port  Royal, 
the  colony  finally  settled  in  1670  on  the  Ashley  River,  and 
this  Charles  Town  was  destined  to  succeed.1 * * * * * 7" 

After  the  founding  of  the  second  Charles  Town  in 
1670,  the  maps  that  were  generated  by  the  proprietors 
incorporated  the  geographic  knowledge  that  had  been 
gathered  by  Hilton  and  Sandford.  Beginning  with  the  first 
map  of  Carolina  published  by  Robert  Horne  that 
accompanied  the  1666  A  Brief  Description  of  the 
Province  of  Carolina  on  the  Coasts  of  Floreda,  over  the 
next  decade  two  traditions  of  Carolina  cartography 
merged  to  produce  the  standard  map  of  the  proprietary 
era.  Following  the  1666  Carolina  map,  which  was  based 
on  the  Shapley  chart,  was  the  Richard  Blame  map  of 
1672.11  Also  related  to  the  Hilton/Shapley  tradition  are 
three  manuscript  charts  of  Carolina  in  the  remarkable 
1680  atlas  compiled  by  William  Blathwayt,  auditor 
general  of  revenue  for  the  colonies.  Although  these  maps 
were  once  thought  to  be  the  work  of  James  Lancaster, 
they  are  now  attributed  to  the  Thames  school  of  cartogra¬ 
phers  in  London.-12  The  mainstream  of  proprietary 
Carolina  cartography  is  represented  by  the  maps  of  John 
Ogilby/James  Moxon  (1672),  John  Speed  (1676),  and 
Joel  Gascoyne  (1682). 11  The  Ogilby  and  Speed  maps 
incorporate  the  Cape  Fear  data  of  the  Blame  map  and  the 
interior  information,  much  of  it  fantasy,  of  John 
Lederer’s  trek  and  map  published  in  1672. 14  Although 
there  are  variations  in  these  charts,  each  is  based  essen¬ 
tially  on  its  predecessor.  The  exception  is  the  Gascoyne 


plat,  which  is  considered  the  most  accurate  map  of  the 
proprietary  era  and  which  rejected  most  of  the  more 
obvious  errors  of  Lederer.  An  example  of  the  persistent 
geographic  nomenclature  of  these  charts  is  found  on  the 
Herman  Moll  map  of  1729/1730  which  located  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  the  Charles  Town  that  had  disappeared 
over  sixty  years  earlier.1' 

The  six  Cape  Fear  voyages  resulted  in  enormous 
expansion  of  cartographic  knowledge  of  the  southeast. 
From  1662  to  1667  these  voyages  included  two  by 
William  Hilton,  one  by  Robert  Sandford,  and  three  that 
attempted  to  found  colonies:  the  1663  New  England,  the 
1664  John  Vassal,  and  the  1665  Sir  John  Yeamans 
voyages.  Although  the  Cape  Fear  settlements  failed,  the 
eventual  permanent  settlement  of  Charles  Town  on  the 
Ashley  River  was  a  direct  result.  Prior  to  these  explora¬ 
tions  there  were  no  accurate  charts  of  the  coast  from  Cape 
Lookout  to  Port  Royal  Sound.  Not  until  Hilton’s  voyage  of 
1662  was  the  present  Cape  Fear  discovered,  and  within  a 
decade  that  name  was  removed  from  what  is  now  Cape 
Lookout.  The  charts  drawn  from  Hilton's  explorations 
were  the  basis  for  the  proprietary  maps  of  the  1670s,  the 
first  widely  printed  and  circulated  maps  of  the  southern 
Carolina  coast.  The  Hilton  and  Sandford  voyages  also 
resulted  in  richly  detailed  descriptions  of  the  previously 
unknown  region  from  Cape  Fear  to  Port  Royal  Sound. 
Memorialized  only  by  Hilton  Head  in  South  Carolina, 
William  Hilton  literally  put  the  Carolina  coast  on  the  map 
and  deserves  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  key  explorers  of 
his  age.  In  many  ways  similar  to  the  famed  Roanoke  voy¬ 
ages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cape  Fear  voyages  of 
1662-1667  should  take  a  more  significant  place  in  North 
Carolina  history.  These  voyages  had  secured  the  southeast 
coast  for  the  English,  and  by  the  end  of  the  proprietary 
period  in  1729  the  two  Carolinas  were  well  established  on 
Albemarle  Sound  in  the  north  and  at  Charles  Town  on  the 
Ashley  River  in  the  south.  H 
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Small  “galley  design”  gunboat  of  1805  fitted  with 
two  cannons,  a  sloop  rig,  and  rowing  positions. 

(From  H  I.  Chapelle,  History  of  the  American  Sailing  Navy,  W.W.  Norton.) 
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‘A  Force  of  Being”: 

North  Carolina  and  Jefferson’s 
Gunboat  Navy 


The  mention  of  the  “Golden  Age 

of  Sail”  conjures  up  images  of 
majestic,  seventy-four-gun  ships- 
of-the-line  and  swift,  powerful 
frigates  proceeding  under  full  sail 
across  the  open  seas.  But  this 
vision  in  no  way  fits  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  investigation  of  the 
navy  during  the  Jeffersonian  period  reveals,  not  a  fleet 
dominated  by  sea-going  vessels,  but  rather  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats  stationed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
supplemented  by  a  few  larger  craft.  Because  of  its 
geography,  North  Carolina  would  have  its  role  in  the 
Jeffersonian  gunboat  program. 

The  composition  of  the  navy  during  the  Jeffersonian 
period  reflected  Republican  theories  of  defense 
Ships-of-thc-line  and  frigates  were  neces¬ 
sary  only  if  a  country  were  protecting 
trade  and  projecting  its  offensive 
power.  During  Thomas  Jefferson's 
presidency,  1801-1809,  the 
youthful  United  States  was 
agriculturally  oriented  and 
certainly  not  offensively  minded. 

It  was  a  country  preoccupied  with 
protecting  its  own  territorial 
integrity  from  the  uncertainties  of  a 
world  at  war,  and  the  gunboats  were  a 
natural  political  and  defensive  response 
aimed  at  preserving  the  American  identity. 

Furthermore,  they  made  sense,  because  in  the 
Jeffersonian  period  geography  was  more  crucial  than 
either  machines  or  weapons;  and  national  defense  meant 
protecting  the  nation  against  invasion  rather  than  the  mod¬ 
ern  concept  of  offensive-defense.' 

Evaluating  Jefferson's  gunboat  program  provides 
insights  into  the  president’s  attitude  toward  the  military 
and  the  times.  The  president  realized,  as  did  Thomas 
Gautier,  commander  of  the  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
gunboat  flotilla,  that  the  eyes  of  the  “people  must  be 
opened  sooner  or  later. ..[to]  the  necessity  of  a  navy." 
Jefferson  clearly  understood  the  necessity,  but  he  and  his 
principal  advisers  were  cautious,  astute  politicians  who 
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Texas  Christian  University,  Ft.  Worth 

viewed  gunboats  as  an  economical  and  political  alterna¬ 
tive  to  an  exorbitantly  expensive  sea-going  navy.2 

Jeffersonian  gunboats  were  not  large,  nor  were  they 
heavily  armed,  sea-going,  offensive  vessels.  They  had 
several  common  characteristics  despite  wide  variations  in 
their  design.  They  were  generally  forty  to  eighty  feet 
long,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  across  the  beam,  four  to  seven 
feet  in  the  hold,  and  were  usually  armed  with  one  or  two 
long  twenty-four-  or  thirty-two-pound  cannon,  plus 
assorted  smaller  guns.  They  were  one-  or  two-masted, 
shallow-draft  vessels  designed  to  maneuver  and  fight 
effectively  in  a  defensive  capacity  in  coastal  waters. 
Because  of  their  limited  sailing  abilities  at  sea,  they  were 
the  focus  of  a  “white-water”  versus  “blue-water” 
controversy  and  the  navalist-antinavalist  debate  of  the 
Jeffersonian  period. ? 

Gunboats  appealed  to  Republicans 
because  the  initial  costs  of  building  vessels 
were  minuscule  compared  to  those  of 
ships-of-thc-line  and  frigates.  The 
cost  of  constructing  gunboats  was 
originally  estimated  at  about 
$5,000  each.  This  price  made 
them  extremely  attractive  when 
compared  to  the  navy’s  frigate, 
Constitution,  which  cost 
$302,718.84  to  build,  or  the  naval 
brig,  Syren,  which  cost 
$32,521.77.  Jefferson  eventually 
learned  that  gunboats  cost  more  than 
their  original  estimate,  but  by  then  the 
Republicans  were  blinded  by  the  perceived 
short-term  fiscal  advantages  of  the  diminutive  vessels.4 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robert  Smith  confirmed 
Jefferson's  ideas  about  the  economical  attributes  of 
gunboats  when  he  reported  that  the  annual  upkeep  for  the 
Constitution  amounted  to  $1 13,618.25,  and  the  Syren's  to 
$41,880.20.  Years  earlier  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  Jefferson  had  remarked  that  the  annual  mainte¬ 
nance  expense  for  the  British  navy  was  $1,280  per  gun, 
or  more  than  $2,304,000  for  the  entire  fleet,  which  for  a 
country  facing  an  $82,000,000  debt  (or  “moral  canker”) 
seemed  exorbitantly  high.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining 
the  two-cannon  gunboat,  however,  was  only  $11,039.46 
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annually,  which  was  reduced  to  around  $4,294  when  the 
vessels  were  taken  out  of  commission.  Because  only  a 
limited  number  of  craft  were  needed  for  service  during 
peacetime,  the  annual  costs  of  the  gunboat  fleet  would  be 
less  than  those  of  one  frigate.5 

The  gunboat’s  small  size  allowed  the  craft  to  be 
hauled  out  and  protected  under  cover  when  not  in  use, 
eliminating  costly  maintenance  and  the  expense  of  con¬ 
stant  manning.  Gunboats  could  also  be  manned  by  a 
naval  militia,  further  lessening  their  costs  and  reducing 
fears  about  a  large,  permanent  standing  force.  The 
economic  attributes  provided  strong  arguments  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  gunboat  program.6 

There  was  another  advantage  of  the  program  that 
appealed  to  the  politicians.  Gunboat  construction  provided 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Republican  administration  to 
dispense  patronage  throughout  their  constituency.  Ship 
construction  traditionally  was  carried  out  in  the  maritime 
region  of  the  Northeast.  But  building  gunboats  throughout 
the  country  allowed  the  distribution  of  contracts  beyond 
the  regular  centers  of  naval  construction,  thus  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  Republican  idea  of  government  for  the  people 
rather  than  for  the  elite.  Because  their  construction  did  not 
require  deep-water  harbors,  elaborate  shipbuilding 
facilities,  or  an  abundance  of  skilled  shipwrights,  almost 
any  area  possessing  seasoned  timber,  carpenters,  and 
water  resources  could  compete  for  contracts.7 

Politics  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  naval  and  military 
policy  and  arms  procurement,  and  Jefferson’s  gunboat 
program  was  no  exception.  While  gunboats  were  touted 
for  their  defensive  value,  part  of  the  reason  for  their 
popularity  had  to  do  with  a  policy  decision  that 
confirmed  the  Republican  idea  of  spreading  governmental 
responsibilities  and  rewards  to  those  governed.  Jefferson’s 
and  the  Republicans'  attraction  to  the  gunboat  program 
resulted  in  overwhelming  congressional  approval. 

Once  Congress  decided  to  implement  the  program,  the 
president  and  his  administration  defined  what  designs 
should  be  followed  and  decided  the  locations  for  the 
gunboats’  construction  and  deployment.  That  this  was 
generally  understood  is  shown  by  the  remarks  in  a  letter 
written  by  David  Porter,  a  captain  in  the  navy:  “I  know  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  that  its  benefits  should 
be  equally  distributed  and  for  this  reason  our  gunboats 
have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.”8 

The  rationale  for  distributing  contracts  to  each  state 
varied.  Predominantly  Republican  states  were  rewarded 
for  their  loyalty,  while  those  that  were  borderline  might 
be  brought  into  the  Republican  camp  with  a  dose  of 
political  patronage.  In  some  instances  even  those  states 
with  strong  Federalist  leanings  were  given  a  piece  of  the 
governmental  pie.  Jefferson  and  Smith  were  wise  enough 
to  distribute  contracts  throughout  the  country,  ultimately 


enhancing  the  idea  of  government  for  the  people  rather 
than  government  for  the  elite.  In  the  end,  contracts  were 
issued  in  eleven  of  the  seventeen  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  reaching  into  New  England,  the  middle, 
southern,  and  western  states. 

North  Carolina  received  her  share  of  contracts 
following  the  Chesapeake  incident  of  1807.  The  frigate 
Chesapeake,  under  the  command  of  James  Baron,  had 
departed  Hampton  Roads  on  22  June  1807,  for  a  shake- 
down  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  While  still  less  than  ten 
miles  offshore,  Baron  encountered  the  fifty-gun  Britisher, 
HMS  Leopard,  commanded  by  S.P.  Humphreys. 
Humphreys  hailed  the  Chesapeake  and  demanded  to  be 
allowed  to  board  and  conduct  a  search  for  disloyal  British 
seamen  wanted  for  desertion.  When  Baron  refused, 
Humphreys  ordered  the  Leopard's  guns  to  fire  a 
broadside  into  the  unprepared  American.  A  British  officer 
then  boarded  the  Chesapeake,  seized  four  men,  and 
arrested  them  for  desertion.  The  Leopard  then  rejoined  the 
British  squadron  at  anchor  in  Lynnhaven  Bay,  while  the 
Chesapeake,  with  twenty-two  holes  in  the  hull,  limped 
back  to  Hampton  Roads  with  three  dead  and  eighteen 
wounded.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  incident 
demonstrated  that  the  country’s  coasts  were  inadequately 
defended.  Alarm  spread  through  the  seaports,  including 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  prompting  Congress  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  gunboat  construction.  Pleas  from  the 
citizens  of  Wilmington  succeeded  in  persuading  Robert 
Smith  that  their  port  was  in  need  of  protection. g 

It  would  appear  that  petitions  from  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  able  to  achieve  what  a  congressman 
could  not.  In  January  1808,  Smith  had  rejected  a  request 
by  North  Carolina -Republican  Congressman  William 
Blackledge  for  a  vessel  the  legislator  had  recommended 
for  the  navy,  saying  that  it  was  too  large  and  expensive 
for  the  gunboat  service.  But  in  March  1808,  Smith  issued 
a  contract  to  Amos  Perry  for  three  gunboats:  numbers 
166  (renamed  Alligator  during  the  War  of  1812),  167, 
and  168.  These  were  to  be  constructed  at  Smithville  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wilmington,  under  the  superin- 
tendcncy  of  Navy  Agent  General  Benjamin  Smith.  The 
contract  called  for  the  vessels  to  be  60’0"  on  deck,  with  a 
beam  of  16’6",  and  6’6"  deep  in  the  hold.  Perry  took  the 
liberty  to  provide  the  craft  with  two  six-pound  guns  and  a 
schooner  rig,  rather  than  the  sloop  rig  ordered  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy.  As  the  craft  were  nearing 
completion,  Thomas  Gautier  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  that  the  gunboats  “constructed  here... [arc]  superior 
to  the  rest  of  their  class,”  with  a  probable  duration  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 10 

Although  the  gunboats  were  contracted  for  in  March 

1808,  they  would  not  be  completed  until  the  summer  of 

1809,  and  the  final  launching  would  not  occur  until  181 1. 
Reasons  for  the  delays  were  numerous,  including  a  lack  of 
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Gunboat  design  with  schooner  rig,  introduced 
about  1806. 

(From  H  I.  Chapelle,  History  of  the  American  Sailing  Navy,  W.W.  Norton.) 


money,  and  problems  in  obtaining  crucial  materials  that 
were  to  be  supplied  by  Thomas  Tingey,  commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Another  major  delay  came 
when  Commander  Hugh  Campbell,  from  the  southern 
station  that  included  the  area  from  Wilmington  to  St. 
Mary’s,  Georgia,  took  charge  of  the  vessels  in  the  early 
construction  stages.  After  examining  them  Campbell 
decided  that  the  boats  were  too  small  for  the  duty  they 
were  expected  to  perform.  His  assessment  was  that  they 
were  more  like  pilot  boats  than  gunboats.  However,  he 
recommended  modifications  that  would  bring  them  in  line 
with  the  navy’s  needs.  Perry  was  asked  to  add  two  feet  of 
beam,  reduce  the  rake  to  the  stem,  and  alter  the  topsides, 
which,  Campbell  believed,  would  reduce  the  draft  while 
making  the  vessels  more  seaworthy." 


The  setbacks  delayed  the  launch  of  the  first  gunboat, 
number  166,  until  1  April  1809.  Less  than  two  months 
later,  on  30  May,  she  was  placed  in  ordinary.  Gunboat 
167,  completed  in  October  1809,  and  number  168  also 
suffered  the  same  fate,  as  they  too  were  placed  in 
ordinary  shortly  after  their  completion.  Gautier  protested 
the  Navy  Department’s  decision,  but  despite  his  objec¬ 
tions  they  remained  out  of  commission  without  ever 
having  tested  their  seaworthiness."’ 

Even  when  the  vessels  were  reactivated  in  the  fall  of 
1811,  the  best  of  the  three,  the  schooner-rigged  168,  was 
transferred  to  the  St.  Mary’s  station.  This  distressed 
Gautier  greatly  because  he  believed  Wilmington  needed 
at  least  five  gunboats  and  a  heavy  brig  for  defense.  By 
the  late  summer  of  1812,  after  evaluating  his  situation 
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more  completely,  Gautier  surmised  that  in  addition  to  the 
two  vessels  already  in  service,  six  more  gunboats  were 
needed.  Without  the  specified  number  of  gunboats,  the 
enemy  could  skirt  the  port’s  stationary  fortifications  and 
threaten  the  river  and  Wilmington  itself.'1 

Shortly  after  the  War  of  1812  began,  Gautier  received 
three  additional  vessels,  half  of  his  request,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  his  command  enlarged  to  include  not  only 
Wilmington,  but  also  Beaufort  and  Ocracoke  to  the  north. 
The  increased  size  of  his  station,  combined  with  the  short¬ 
age  of  vessels,  made  Gautier’s  job  virtually  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  with  gunboats  7,  146,  147,  148,  and  167, 
Gautier  endeavored  to  enforce  the  country's  commerce 
and  slave  trade  laws,  while  the  prospect  of  defending  the 
coast  against  a  possible  British  invasion  was  ever  present.14 

In  late  February  1813,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  once 
again  instructed  Gautier  to  place  his  gunboats  in  ordinary 
and  discharge  their  crews.  Although  the  British  navy  was 
making  forays  along  the  North  Carolina  coast 
threatening  commerce  and  security,  Gautier  reluctantly 
complied.  But  in  his  reply  to  the  Navy  Department’s 
order,  he  bitterly  inquired  if  the  gunboats  should  be 
varnished  and  placed  in  sheds,  or  “suffered  to  die  a 
natural  death.”  Gautier  transferred  the  vessels  to  ordinary 
in  early  April  1813,  and  reflected  on  what  he  saw  as  the 
gloomy  “situation  of  my  state,  not  a  single  armed  vessel 
allotted  for  her  defense.”15 

The  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  Europe  brought  a  worsen¬ 
ing  of  the  wartime  situation  for  the  United  States.  British 
fleets  were  freed  from  duty  in  Europe  and  thus  could  be 
sent  to  North  American  waters.  An  enlarged  naval  force 
provided  enough  vessels  for  Britain  to  threaten  even 
areas  of  secondary  importance,  including  Wilmington. 
By  June  1814  British  ships  stood  ominously  off  the  Cape 
Fear  River  for  several  days,  but  no  invasion  occurred.  In 
response  to  the  increase  in  enemy  activity,  the  gunboats 
at  Wilmington  were  once  again  taken  out  of  ordinary  and 
outfitted  for  service.  The  British  fleet  was  pulled  out  to 
join  the  attack  against  New  Orleans,  however,  and  the 
gunboats  never  saw  action.  Another  challenge  to 
Wilmington’s  inadequate  defenses  was  avoided. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  gunboats  were 
viewed  with  disdain  but  the  vessels  at  Wilmington  served 
their  purpose  very  well.  The  boats  were  quickly  activated 
when  called  upon,  enabling  a  show  of  force  and  calming 
the  fears  of  the  citizenry  about  possible  British  attacks. 
In  fact,  the  people  of  Wilmington  placed  much  faith  in 
their  gunboats,  as  evidenced  by  Congressman 
Blackledge’s  assertion  that  North  Carolinians  knew  more 
about  sailing  gunboats  than  the  British  knew  about  sail¬ 
ing  a  man-of-war.’6 

Soon  after  the  American  victory  at  New  Orleans  it 
became  apparent  that  the  gunboat  program  would  be 
dismantled.  On  27  February  1815,  shortly  after  the  war 


had  concluded,  Congress  authorized  the  president  to  sell 
the  remaining  vessels.  It  was  the  final  act  on  the  gunboat 
program.  The  Navy  Department  complied  with  the  con¬ 
gressional  mandate.  Benjamin  Crowninshicld,  Madison’s 
third  navy  secretary,  instructed  several  commanders  to 
sell  their  gunboats.  Vessels  on  the  Savannah,  Charleston, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Newport,  New  Bedford,  Norfolk, 
and  Wilmington  stations  were  laid  up,  their  armaments 
dismantled,  and  subsequently  sold  at  public  auctions.’7 

The  vessels  sold  for  only  a  fraction  of  their  original 
cost.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department,  Charles 
Goldsborough,  recounted  in  his  Naval  Chronicle, 
published  in  1824,  that  “the  sum  they  sold  for  was  not 
one-tenth  of  their  original  cost.”  Niles'  National  Register 
reported  that  at  a  government  auction  on  19  May  1815, 
forty-four  gunboats  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$220  to  $690  each.  The  government's  condemnation  was 
a  sad  end  to  a  program  that  had  consumed  $1,848,000  of 
the  taxpayers’  money.18 

North  Carolina’s  contribution  to  the  Jeffersonian 
gunboat  program,  although  minor,  was  important 
nonetheless.  The  Navy  Department’s  decision  to 
construct  three  vessels  in  the  state  recognized  the 
region’s  resources  and  political  and  strategic  importance. 
The  six  gunboats  that  served  at  the  Wilmington  station 
reflected  the  state’s  defensive  needs  and  the  faith  placed 
in  the  vessels  and  their  crews.  The  natural  barriers, 
including  sand  bars  and  shallow  waters  along  the  North 
Carolina  coast  made  it  possible  for  the  light-draft, 
maneuverable  gunboats  to  provide  adequate  defense.  Had 
it  been  necessary  in  an  emergency,  vessels  from  the 
St.  Mary’s  station  to  the  south  and  from  the  Norfolk 
station  to  the  north  could  provide  assistance. 

The  Navy  Department’s  decommissioning  of 
Wilmington’s  gunboats  should  not  be  construed  as 
evidence  that  the  navy  thought  poorly  of  the  gunboats. 
Such  decommissionings  were  always  part  of  the  plan.  In 
each  instance  when  the  Wilmington  flotilla  was  placed  in 
ordinary,  so  were  the  vessels  of  other  secondary  ports. 
The  reality  is  that  the  vessels  were  a  “force  in  being”  that 
could  be  taken  out  of  ordinary  and  used  when  necessary, 
just  as  Jefferson  had  wanted.  When  they  were  not  needed, 
they  were  placed  in  ordinary,  reducing  expenses  for  their 
maintenance,  manning,  and  operation.  The  gunboats  at 
Wilmington  provide  a  succinct  example  of  what  Jefferson 
expected  from  the  gunboat  program.  In  that  respect, 
North  Carolina’s  contribution  to  the  gunboat  program 
was  important,  even  if  it  has  been  forgotten  today.  ■ 
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Thomas  C.  Parramore.  Triumph  at  Kitty  Hawk:  The 
Wright  Brothers  and  Powered  Flight.  Raleigh:  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  1993.  (Softbound,  124  pages.) 

Reviewed  by  Rodney  Barfield 


Students  of  powered  flight  in 

general  and  of  the  Wright  brothers’ 
trials  in  particular  may  be  surprised 
to  find  a  new  perspective  on  the  old 
story  of  the  first  manned  flight.  But 
Thomas  Parramore  has  squeezed  a 
fresh  outlook  from  the  records  that 
document  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright’s  experiments  in  pioneer  aviation.  Triumph  at 
Kitty’  Hawk  offers  a  North  Carolina  perspective  and  the 
perception  of  those  on  the  upper  Outer  Banks  who  played 
minor  and  major  roles  in  the  Wright's  efforts  to  win  the 
race  to  be  first  in  powered  flight.  Previous  works  about 
the  Wrights  often  dismiss  the  Outer  Bankers  as  rubes 
who  did  little  more  than  stcp-and-fetch  for  the  brothers. 
And,  indeed,  the  denizens  of  Kitty  Hawk  and  its  environs 
were  something  less  than  cosmopolitan. 

Bill  Tate,  for  example,  the  Wright’s  host  whose 
ebullient  letter  convinced  them  to  come  to  the  Outer 
Banks,  had  never  seen  a  gasoline  or  oil  stove  until  he  met 
the  Wrights.  And,  he  probably  expressed  the  nation's 
general  sentiment  when  he  wrote  that  “99  per  cent  and 
.99  of  the  other  per  cent  of  the  world  back  in  1900  to 
1903  simply  believed  [the  Wrights]  to  be  a  pair  of 
harmless  nuts.” 

Precisely.  The  Bankers  were  hardly  alone  in  scoffing  at 
the  very  notion  of  manned  flight.  In  fact,  they  were  rather 
well  informed  in  the  current  popular  rage  of  the  “science 
of  flying  in  mid  air  by  artificial  means.”  They,  like  most 
other  sensible  folks,  simply  did  not  believe  it  would 
happen.  Parochial  perhaps,  but  the  Wrights  could  never 
have  achieved  what  they  did  on  the  Outer  Banks  without 
the  help  and  support  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  community. 

As  interesting  as  the  Wright’s  story  and  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  book  is  Dr.  Parramore’s  initial  chapter  on 
“Aviation  in  North  Carolina  Before  1903.”  North 
Carolinians  had  theorized  and  even  practiced  manned 


flight  as  early  as  1872  when  James  Henry  Gatling, 
brother  of  Gatling  gun  inventor  Richard,  rode  his  flying 
machine  off  the  roof  of  his  ginmill  in  Hertford  County. 

The  Hill  brothers  of  Stokes  County  built  a 
motor-powered  dirigible  in  1903.  And  William  Christmas 
of  Warrenton  held  over  one  hundred  inventions  in 
aeronautics  and  actually  flew  his  own  biplane  in  1908. 

Parramore  offers  details  of  life  on  the  Outer  Banks 
that  will  please  the  maritime  student.  Names  of  local 
citizens  and  family  relationships,  names  of  venerable 
boats  (such  as  the  Hattie  Creej)  and  their  pilots,  news  of 
storms  and  hurricanes,  the  plagues  of  mosquitoes  and 
sandstorms  are  all  accounted.  Rare  photographs  of  people 
and  scenery  complete  the  formula  for  an  informative 
book  that  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  ■ 
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Joe  A.  Mobley,  Ship  Ashore!  The  U.S.  Lifesavers  of 
Coastal  North  Carolina.  Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  1994.  (Softbound,  185  pages.) 

Reviewed  by  Constance  Mason 

Anyone  who  has  ever  read 

through  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  United  States  Life 
Saving  Service  knows  that 
there  are  ample  instances  of 
wrecks  and  rescues  high  in 
human  drama.  Ship  Ashore! 
by  Joe  Mobley  chronicles  the 
personal  and  professional  heroism  of  North  Carolina's 
Lifesavers.  While  the  true  accounts  of  the  rescues  make 
for  enlivened  reading,  Mr.  Mobley  also  lays  a  good 
foundation  by  going  into  the  origins  of  the  Lifesaving 
Service.  Attempting  to  summarize  the  evolution  of  a 
branch  of  the  federal  government  can  be  a  confusing  and 
tedious  experience  for  a  writer,  but  Mobley  has  done  well 
to  keep  this  area  simple  and  palatable  for  the  reader. 

Chapter  One  includes  twenty-five  documented  wrecks 
not  found  in  David  Stick’s  premier  works  of  the  1950s. 
Mobley  cites  Stick  no  less  than  eight  times  throughout 
the  text,  thus  acknowledging  Stick’s  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  coastal  North  Carolina’s  history.  Indeed,  Ship 
Ashore!  is  probably  best  thought  of  as  a  companion  piece 
to  Stick’s  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic. 

While  Mobley’s  rescue  narratives  are  told  in  a  lively 
and  enjoyable  fashion,  readers  new  to  maritime  history 
may  be  left  with  some  unanswered  questions  along  the 
way.  For  instance,  in  the  first  chapter  the  author  explains 
the  government’s  interest  in  lighthouses  on  North 
Carolina’s  coast  and  says,  “Those  structures  followed  the 
modern  design  of  the  new  Cape  Lookout  Lighthouse, 
which  had  replaced  the  old  one  in  1859.  The  new  and 
distinctive  towers....”  We  are  never  told  in  what  way 
these  new  towers  were  “new  and  distinctive.” 

In  another  instance  related  in  Chapter  Five,  Mobley 
missed  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  innovative  and 
peculiar  methods  sought  out  by  the  Service.  In  the  1910 
rescue  of  two  fishing  boats  by  Keeper  Alex  Moore  of  the 
Boguc  Inlet  Station,  Keeper  Moore,  we  are  told, 
“...poured  some  oil  borrowed  from  Gaskill  overboard  ‘to 
smooth  the  sea’  and  landed  safely.”  It  is  not  generally 
known  about  this  once  common  practice  of  oiling  the 
seas,  yet  no  further  explanation  of  this  incident  is  given. 
A  reader  with  little  maritime  background  might  assume 
this  act  represented  an  ancient  nautical  superstition,  not 
realizing  it  was  a  legitimate  rescue  procedure,  and  was 
also  a  measure  taken  by  ships  at  sea  when  threatened  by 
perilous  seas.  The  Service  experimented  with  many 


different  techniques  and  procedures  in  the  pursuit  of 
improved  rescue  techniques.  They  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  design  a  boat  with  tanks  and  spigots  that  spread  oil 
on  the  water  ahead  of  the  vessel.  The  phenomenal  effect 
of  oil  on  the  seas  had  been  observed  by  early  whalers.  Oil 
washed  into  the  sea  during  the  trying-out  process  was 
observed  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  breaking  waves. 

In  at  least  one  instance  we  arc  left  with  an  erroneous 
impression.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  Two  we  read, 
“Obviously,  the  United  States  Lifesavers  of  North  Carolina 
had  much  to  learn  and  improve  before  they  would  become 
an  efficient  and  professional  team.  And  the  worst  was  not 
over.  Other  events  soon  unfolded  that  almost  ended  the 
career  of  the  North  Carolina  service  when  it  had  scarcely 
begun.”  The  fact  is  that  the  entire  Service  was  under  hard 
scrutiny  at  this  time  and  was  struggling  with  operational 
seasons,  finances,  rescue  procedures,  and  politics.  The 
wrecks  of  the  Metropolis  and  Huron,  which  occurred  on 
North  Carolina’s  coast  and  are  treated  in  Chapter  Three, 
became  the  impetus  for  reform  for  the  whole  institution. 
Yet,  Mobley  makes  it  sound  as  though  only  North  Carolina 
had  these  obstacles  to  overcome. 

Finally,  the  reader  should  be  made  aware  of  a  serious 
error  contained  in  Chapter  Two.  Concerning  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Service’s  lifeboats  we  read,  “Their 
dimensions  were  25  to  27  feet  in  length  and  6.5  to  7  feet 
in  width.  They  had  little  keel  and  drew  about  six  to  seven 
feet  of  water.”  Most  lifeboats  of  the  type  under  discus¬ 
sion  would  not  draw  much  over  a  foot  in  typical 
conditions.  The  whole  section  on  the  Service’s  boats 
could  stand  additional  attention  from  the  writer.  We  are 
left  with  vague  impressions  and  nagging  questions. 

Author  Mobley  has  provided  illustrations  and 
photographs  that  are  noteworthy  and  a  text  that  is  lively 
and  quite  readable.  The  third  and  fourth  chapters,  which 
tell  the  stories  of  the  wrecks,  are  filled  with  the  energy 
and  anticipation  of  an  action-adventure  story  and  pass  all 
too  quickly.  This  book  will  be  a  good  addition  to  any¬ 
one’s  collection  of  North  Carolina  coastal  history.  ■ 


The  beach  apparatus  cart.  (Engraving  from  Harper's  Weekly,  1888) 
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Pulling  surfboat  to  beach  (above)  and  Launching  surfboat.  (Engravings  from  Harper's  Weekly,  1888) 
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Reports  from  the  Field 


North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 

Beaufort,  N.C. 

North  Carolina  traditional  boatbuilding  explored 

IN  NEW  EXHIBIT 

The  tradition  of  building  boats  in  North 
Carolina  goes  back  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
colony.  Indigenous  boats  have  their  own 
distinctive  shape  and,  more  importantly,  the  methods 
used  to  build  them  are  different  from  those  of  other 
maritime  regions.  This  has  been  something  of  a  puzzle 
for  researchers  seeking  to  understand  how  boats 
developed  in  our  state. 

A  new  exhibit,  which  is  set  to  open  in  December, 
1994,  will  show  the  development  of  boats  in  North 
Carolina  from  their  early  origins  through  simple  river 
transport  and  steamboats,  to  the  advent  of  gasoline 
power.  At  the  top  of  this  evolutionary  scale  will  be  the 
sharpie  and  shad  boat.  Research  carried  out  at  the 
museum  shows  that  the  reasons  for  the  unique  regional 
construction  techniques  lie  in  the  strong  tradition  of 
building  dugout  logboats,  and  in  particular,  the  type 
called  split-dugouts.  This  technique  came  to  the 
Carolinas  in  the  decades  surrounding  the  advent  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

To  show  this  interesting  aspect  adequately  and  clearly 
presented  a  challenge  to  the  curators  and  exhibit  staff, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  diorama  was  the  best  means  to 
achieve  their  goals.  Dioramas  are  complex,  require  a  lot 
of  time  and  special  skills  to  complete,  and  are  expensive. 
For  this  reason  the  museum  elected  to  go  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  to  build  the  diorama  and  has  launched  a 
special  campaign  to  raise  funds. 

Two  personalities  are  examined  in  the  exhibit.  George 
Ives,  who  brought  the  sharpie  to  North  Carolina,  was  an 
entrepreneur  from  Connecticut  who  made  many  other 
contributions  to  the  state’s  fisheries  and  related 
industries.  The  second  personality  is  George  Washington 
Creef,  to  whom  credit  for  the  development  of  the  shad 
boat  is  given,  and  who  lived  a  long  and  colorful  life, 
mostly  on  Roanoke  Island. 

These  two  individuals  are  very  different,  and  the  boats 
with  which  they  are  identified  are  different.  Their  story, 


and  the  roots  of  local  boatbuilding,  provide  the  back¬ 
ground  for  understanding  the  range  and  diversity,  and  the 
individuality  of  North  Carolina  boatbuilding.  ■ 


Monitor  Exhibit  Tours  Cited 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos  pheric 
Administration  has  announced  that  the  Monitor 
Traveling  Exhibit,  which  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 
under  a  NOAA  grant  to  the  N.C.  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  will  be  on  display  at  their  Science  Center  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  A  special  exhibition  will  be 
mounted  in  conjunction  with  the  Walter  B.  Jones 
Memorial  and  NOAA  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Coastal 
and  Ocean  Management  presentation  ceremonies  on 
October  5,  1994,  and  will  remain  open  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month.  Special  tours  will  be  scheduled  for 
Department  of  Commerce  and  NOAA  employees,  and 
local  area  schools  will  visit  the  exhibit. 

Previously  the  award-winning  exhibit  made  its 
appearance  at  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum  in 
1993  and  has  since  traveled  to  the  Outer  Banks  History 
Center,  Mantco,  N.C.,  the  Caswcll/Ncusc  State  Historic 
Site,  Kinston,  N.C.,  and  the  Schiele  Museum  in  Gastonia, 
N.C.,  for  popular  engagements. 

Institutions  interested  in  displaying  this  popular 
exhibit  can  contact  the  museum  for  application  and 
schedule  and  details.  ■ 


Boatbuilding  at  the 

Harvey  W.  Smith  Watercraft  Center 

The  staff  and  volunteers  in  the  boatbuilding 
program  recently  completed  two  skiffs  based  on 
the  Currituck  hunting  skiff  in  the  small  craft 
collection.  The  first  to  be  completed  was  built  for  exhibit 
purposes  only  and  was  put  on  loan  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Albemarle  through  the  end  of  this  year.  The  second  was 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  utility  boat  and  tender  for 
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Watercraft  Center  activities.  It  was  “modestly  modified” 
to  accept  a  small  outboard  motor. 

Construction  of  a  twenty-foot  sharpie  was  started  in 
July.  Traditional  techniques  are  employed  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and,  like  all  Watercraft  Center  projects,  it  is  on  view 
where  the  public  can  watch  progress. 

Other  projects  include  repairs  and  routine  mainte¬ 
nance  to  small  craft  in  the  museum’s  floating  fleet.  The 
staff  was  kept  quite  busy  maintaining  the  flotilla  of 
fourteen  International  Optimist  dinghies  used  in  the 
Junior  Sailing  Program.  Volunteers  and  the  staff  in  the 
shop  built  these  prams  over  the  past  couple  of  winters. 

Activity  in  the  John  S.  MacCormack  Shipmodel  Shop 
has  been  steadily  growing.  Model  maker  and  maritime 
history  student  Paul  Fontcnoy  is  working  most  weekends 
in  the  shop,  which  is  also  open  three  weekdays  now. 
Plans  are  developing  for  a  guild  for  beginner  and 
advanced  ship  modelers.  Interested  persons  should  call 
the  boat  shop  on  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  or  write  to 
Roger  Allen  or  Paul  Fontenoy  at  the  museum.  ■ 


Museum  represented  at  the  International  Symposium 
on  Boat  and  Ship  Archaeology 

Michael  Alford,  curator  of  research  at  the 
museum,  was  invited  to  give  a  paper  for  the 
ISBSA  held  in  (Normandy)  France  at  the 
Tatihou  Maritime  Museum.  The  symposium  convenes  at 
some  interesting  maritime  site  every  third  year.  The  1994 
edition  was  held  in  July  and  about  fifty  people  attended. 
The  papers  were  intense  and  the  discussions  lively,  the 
more  so  for  the  diversity  of  languages  represented. 
Alford’s  paper  reported  on  an  aspect  of  his  work  on  the 
development  of  boats  in  North  Carolina  that  was  first 
published  in  the  International  Journal  of  Nautical 
Archaeology  in  August,  1992.  His  research  shows  a  cor¬ 
relation  of  early  Carolina  boatbuilding  with  techniques 
found  in  the  southwest  of  France.  Historical  evidence 
supports  immigration  of  the  techniques  with  Huguenots 
in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  ■ 


Underwater  Archaeology  Unit 
Kure  Beach 

Summer  Science  School  for  Children 

During  a  summer  educational  program 
through  the  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum, 
twelve  middle  school-aged  students  participated 
in  a  two-day  camp  instructed  by  Mark  Wilde-Ramsing. 
On  the  first  day  campers  were  introduced  to  the  concepts 
and  methods  of  underwater  archaeology  in  both 
classroom  and  shallow  water.  The  highlight  of  the  camp 
occurred  when  students  took  an  hour-long  boat  ride  to  a 
shipwreck,  the  Olive  Thurlow,  where  they  spent  three 
hours  exploring  the  site  with  mask,  fins,  and  snorkel.  In 
December  of  1907,  while  on  her  way  to  New  York  with  a 
load  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  the  barkentine  came  into  the  harbor  behind 
Cape  Lookout  seeking  refuge.  While  in  the  harbor  a 
fierce  storm  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  the  vessel.  The 
Thurlow  was  only  recently  uncovered  and  now  lies 
exposed  in  five  to  ten  feet  of  water.  Campers  examined 
the  outline  of  the  125-foot  shipwreck,  the  remains  of  a 
mizzen  mast,  and  an  anchor,  and  enjoyed  a  vast  array  of 
sea  life  on  the  site.  ■ 


The  MacKnight  Shipyard  Wreck  and  CSS  Raleigh 

East  Carolina  University  (ECU)  graduate 
student  Rick  Jones,  and  UAU  staff  members 
Julep  Gillman-Bryan  and  Mark  Wilde-Ramsing 
spent  seven  days  examining  a  forty-three-foot  wooden 
vessel  sunk  in  Indiantown  Creek  near  Elizabeth  City.  The 
vessel,  with  red  cedar  and  white  oak  timbers,  is  thought 
to  have  been  built  locally  during  the  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  vessel's  keelson  showed  evidence  of  three  mast 
placements,  which  may  mean  that  the  vessel  was  convert¬ 
ed  from  a  sloop  to  a  schooner  at  some  point. 

Another  ECU  graduate  student,  Martin  Peebles,  spent 
five  days  with  the  UAU  staff  exploring  the  sunken 
remains  of  the  confederate  ironclad  CSS  Raleigh.  The 
vessel  went  down  quickly  in  New  Inlet  near  Fort  Fisher 
after  a  brief  engagement  with  the  Union  blockading 
squadron.  Thought  to  have  been  extensively  salvaged 
during  and  after  the  war,  archaeologists  found  that  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  the  vessel  is  intact,  including 
the  entire  hull  below  the  knuckle,  portions  of  the 
starboard  casemate,  both  horizontal  steam  engines,  the 
shaft  and  propeller,  and  the  rudder.  The  Raleigh  appears 
to  be  the  most  completely  intact  of  all  the  Confederate 
ironclads  known  to  exist  today.  ■ 
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Civil  War  Shipwreck  Study 

UAU  staff  and  equipment  were  involved  this 
summer  with  East  Carolina  University’s  field 
school.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  two-year 
project  to  study  five  blockade  runners  and  three  Union 
Navy  vessels  associated  with  Fort  Fisher  as  part  of  the 
American  Battlefield  Protection  Program.  The  project  is 
funded  in  large  part  by  the  National  Park  Service.  During 
this  summer’s  four-week  field  school  an  exhaustive 
remote  sensing  survey  was  conducted  concurrently  with  a 
detailed  field  analysis  to  record  the  blockade  runners. 
Next  summer  the  project  will  focus  on  the  Union  ships.  ■ 


Chocowinity  Shipwreck  Examined 

UAU  staff  members  were  recently  called  out  to 
inspect  a  wooden  shipwreck  discovered  during 
marina  construction  in  Chocowinity  Bay  near 
Washington,  North  Carolina.  While  removing  pilings, 
workers  snagged  a  rudder  post  and  pulled  the  rudder 
assembly  to  the  surface.  Upon  investigation  Richard 
Lawrence  and  Mark  Wilde-Ramsing  found  an  eighty- 
three-foot-long  by  fourteen-foot-wide  vessel  in  shallow 
water  covered  with  sediment  and  brick  rubble.  Probing 
revealed  a  flat-bottom  hull,  twenty-seven-inches  deep  in 
the  hold,  with  natural  oak  knees.  Presence  of  a  center- 
board  case  indicates  the  vessel  was  sail  powered. 
Although  the  vessel’s  type  has  not  been  determined,  its 
long,  narrow  hull  shape  and  shallow  draft  suggest  a 
specific  purpose.  It  lies  at  the  site  of  a  nineteenth  century 
brick  yard,  however  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been 
positioned  to  create  a  breakwater  for  the  pier  and  loading 
area.  The  brick  rubble  fill  was  probably  to  strengthen  the 
breakwater,  but  it  also  helped  keep  the  wreck  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  As  a  result  of  the  UAU 
investigation,  the  permit  for  marina  construction  has  been 
modified  to  insure  that  no  further  damage  will  occur  to 
the  shipwreck  site.  ■ 


Program  in  Maritime  History  and 

Nautical  Archaeology 

East  Carolina  University,  Greenville 

Students  Involved  in  Field  Projects:  ECU  faculty 

AND  STUDENTS  CONDUCTED  SIX  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  AT 

various  North  Carolina  maritime  sites. 

Research  under  the  direction  of  Lex  Turner 
continued  on  the  Scuppernong  at  Indiantown 
Creek,  Currituck  County.  This  schooner  was 
carrying  timber  when  it  was  burned  by  Union  forces  in 
1863.  Just  upstream,  Rick  Jones  is  continuing  research  on 
the  Shipyard  Wreck,  a  small  sailing  vessel  dating  to  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  This  wreck  appears  to  be  well 
preserved,  much  of  it  still  intact.  Jones  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Underwater  Archaeology  Unit  to 
collect  data  for  his  thesis. 

A  National  Park  Service  grant  provided  funds  for 
Gordon  Watts  to  survey  remains  of  several  vessels  that 
sank  during  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  precisely 
locating  known  wrecks,  the  crew  discovered  four 
previously  unrecorded  sites,  two  of  which  have  been  ten¬ 
tatively  identified  as  the  Samuel  Orr  and  the  USS 
Louisiana.  The  ECU  survey  was  designed  to  evaluate  the 
area  as  an  underwater  archaeology  park  for  sport  divers. 

Larry  Babits  and  Jeff  Morris  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  north  shore  of  the  Pamlico  River  between  Bath  Creek 
and  Wadee  Point.  Their  research  resulted  in  identification 
of  at  least  forty  new  submerged  sites,  the  earliest  of 
which  dates  to  about  1840.  Many  must  be  “ground- 
truthed”  by  diving.  ■ 


Upcoming  Projects 

Chriss  Olson  is  planning  to  survey  and  map  the 
remains  of  the  CSS  Curlew ,  a  warship  run 
aground  and  destroyed  during  the  naval  battle  of 
Roanoke  Island.  The  work  will  be  conducted  this  fall  in 
conjunction  with  the  Underwater  Archaeology  Unit. 

Ann  Merriman  will  record  and  assess  the  burned 
remains  of  the  I  Hope  in  North  Creek,  Bath  County.  The 
vessel  is  believed  to  have  had  a  career  as  a  blockade  run¬ 
ner  (see  comments  on  the  Babits/Morris  survey,  above).  H 
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Cover  Illustration:  North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum  Photo  Collection 


